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You are right 

Up to the minute... 

On all payroll details... 
When you give the job 

To Underwood Sundstrand. 


Underwood Sundstrand works fast 
At computing, at recording. 
Saves minutes 

Where they count most. 


These minutes add up 
Into thousands of hours... 


Valuable working hours 
Saved for many firms. 


Underwood Sundstrand 
Accounting Machines 
Do the entire job... 
Not just part of it. 


H Accounting Machine Division * 
| MARCH 15, 1946 


ow to Keep Well Posted... 


...ON ALL ACCOUNTS! 





Peeiity YNDERWOOD 





SUNDSTRAND for Speeq/ 





Each machine makes available 
Several clerks 
For other essential duties. 


Anyone can quickly attain 
Operating proficiency. 

The machine has a simple 
“10 Figure Key” keyboard 


And many automatic features. 


Call Underwood Corporation 
In your town... 

And learn how to save 
Important time and money 
In your Payroll Department. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day 


Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 


eee ON PAYROLL RECORDS 


Underwood Sundstrand posts, computes, 
and prints each check or pay envelope... 
and at the same time writes your payroll 
summary and employee’s earnings record. 

All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . . . column totals auto- 
matically printed. 


«++ ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine automatically exempts all yearly 
earnings over $3,000. 


++ ON VICTORY BOND LEDGERS 


Each employee’s Victory Bond account is 
kept up-to-date, with each payroll deduc- 
tion and amount “to go” automatically 
computed . . . and every resulting pur- 
chase automatically recorded. The em- 
ployee-list of bond purchases is automati- 
cally counted and totaled. 















IN INDIANA, a prize-winning family of snow-white 
Leghorns keeps a Fruehauf Trailer on the move 
constantly. 


Each year Creighton Brothers ship approximately 
10,000,000 eggs to eastern cities and 400,000 U. S. 
Certified chicks to points as far as Maine. Their 
farm is really 8 farms in one, covering 2,000 acres. 


71% TONS OF DAILY 

Raising chickens on such a vast scale requires as 
much as 15,000 lbs. of feed a day—a volume too 
large to be raised all on their own land. 

Grain and other food must be hauled from suppliers 
in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois in large quan- 
tities on regular schedules. Loads weighing up to 15 
tons are hauled, as needed, direct from distant mills 
to bins in the laying houses—by Fruehauf Trailer. 
Warehousing and double handling are eliminated. 


A Fruehauf that 
works for a 


‘ g wrt of Leghorns 








"2 cheese 


IN—EGGS OUT 


Hauling feed is only part of the work this Fruehauf 
does for the hens. Eggs must. get to market safely. So 
as feed rolls in, eggs get a cushioned ride on outbound 
trips—a two-way operation that has afforded Creigh- 
ton Brothers many worthwhile savings. 


By coupling your truck to a Fruehauf Trailer you, 
too, can pull far bigger loads than the truck is de- 
signed to carry. Thus, fewer trips are needed. Operat- 
ing costs are less. Your nearest Fruehauf man will be 
glad to tell you the complete story. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. =~ DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


OUTLOOK FOR SECOND QUARTER 


As a somewhat disappointing first quarter © 
passes into history, business men are look- 
ing ahead anxiously for favorable signs of 
a long-awaited industrial recovery. Will un- 
resolved problems be any nearer solution 
during 1946’s second quarter? What about 
labor-management relations, price control, 
materials supply? Will the brakes to busi- 
ness recovery be eased appreciably? 

Forses second quarterly forecast’ for this 
year, headlining our next issue, will bring 
you the predictions of the nation’s top-flight 
economists on these all-important questions. 

Featured also will be B. C. Forbes’ own 
forecast of second quarter business pros- 
pects, as well as Gene Robb’s inside analy- 
sis of the Washington influence on the busi- 
ness scene. 


SHIPPING OUTLOOK 


With foreign trade expected by many ob- 
servers to be one of the keystones of our 
post-war economy, the importance of a pow- 
erful American merchant marine can hardly 
be over-emphasized. Though the U. S. today 
owns the largest merchant fleet in history 
(61% of the world’s ships sail under the 
American flag), it faces plenty of problems 
if we are not to repeat the failures that 
followed World War I. 

A second highlight of our April 1 issue, 
therefore, will deal with the present situa- 
tion and the future outlook for American 
shipping. The story is called “Our New 
MercHANT Marine,” and the author is 
Francis Westbrook, Jr., who has served with 
the Merchant Marine himself. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Next issue our Opportunities editors sur- 
vey a business which, while not as widely 
known as it might be, offers substantial 
profit opportunities. [t’s the check-cashing 
business. To give you an idea of its possi- 
bilities, one Midwest outfit expanded from 
a single office to 13 branches in five years. 

You'll find full details, including the vari- 
ous pitfalls to avoid, in our April 1 issue. 


NEWS OF THE NATION 


The fourth big feature in our next issue— 
“Tue Nation Reports”—will continue our 
policy of supplying readers with up-to-the- 
minute news, once a month, of business 
trends, developments and _ opportunities 
throughout the ceuntry. 

As usual, these monthly sectional analyses 
will be prepared by special Forses editors, 
each one an on-the-scene observer of the 
region on which he reports. 


“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


When Louis Chatten, hard-driving head 
of the North American Philips Co., made 
his “biggest” mistake” he learned a lesson 
that actually. played a big part in winning 
the war. Watch for his story, in an early 
issue. You'll find a message of practical use 
in your own job. 








RADIATORS 


in Construction and Road Building 





@ooline the engines of heavy-duty equipment requires radia- 

tors of rugged construction and with utmost heat transfer 
efficiency. Young Radiators are used by manufacturers to cool 
gasoline and diesel engines used in all types of construction equip- 
ment, from the world’s largest earth-movers to compact portable 
machines for widely diversified uses. Each cooling unit is designed 
for its specific application. Though built for rugged service, each is 
so carefully engineered that it provides lowest possible weight and 
highest efficiency at low initial cost and upkeep. Young Heat 
Transfer Technicians will assist in solving your cooling problems. 
Write for engineering consultation today . . . there is no obligation. 




















HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


OIL COOLERS *GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING RADIATORS * HEAT EXCHANGERS 
INTERCOOLERS « ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS * EVAPORATIVE COOLERS * GAS COOLERS 
*UNIT HEATERS *«CONVECTORS *CONDENSERS “AIR CONDITIONING UNITS *EVAPORATORS * 


HEATING COILS * COOLING COILS «And a complete line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 


7O!l Marquette Street ¢ RACINE, WIS., U.S.A. 


2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Inflation could be spelled: Ruination. 


The New Deal toll for unconscionable 
coddling of organized labor is now 
collected from all of us. 


Will Congress refuse to be longer 
cowed ? 


Prediction: Business will boom before 
1946 ends. 


Also, the best stocks. 
Expect little more tax relief this year. 


Home building curbs cannot but be 
shortly modified. 


Cheap money will continue. 


Congratulations to President Truman 
on having enlisted the aid of ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover in feeding Europe’s 
starving. 


Every last one of us should be willing 
to volunteer some self-sacrifice. 


Don’t spend recklessly. 


If Uncle Sam sternly insists, Uncle Joe 
Stalin is likely to become more reason- 


able. 


Churchill lost in Britain—but won in 
America. 


Will John L. Lewis again get away with 
it? Or is he riding for a rebuke? 


The South is worrying over “the negro 
problem,” which it regards as having 
become steadily more acute during the 
last decade. 


Does the solution lie in more educa- 
tion, more co-operation, more (sympa- 
thetic) understanding? 


A guess: Strikes will substantially 
subside before mid-year. 


A cake has‘to be baked before it can 
be eaten. 


Only production, not wage-boosting, 





yields prosperity. 
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the Wa CH I minute, 42 seconds 


“It was Cowboy and Indian country alright, 
with white haired Col. Cody and sharp-shootin’ Paw- 
nee Bill our biggest citizens—their famous Wild 
West Show telling our story all over the world. 


_“*My mother taught school 
to Indian and white kids 
alike. She taught us 
hard. Urged us to ‘get 
up and out’ and keep 
on going and that 
someday we'd get some- 
place. One of those Indian kids is a banker now, and 
maybe I’ve gotten somewhere myself. 






““[ hit Detroit after years of tough work, follow- 
ing the cattle trails and the harvest crews. Detroit 
was a quiet town ona 
big blue river, with 
pretty homes, lovely 
trees, and long quiet 
streets. I got a job 
in one of the brand 
new plants owned by 
the new auto pioneers. 


““Oklahoma stayed in my blood and so did all 
the lessons of the West. I put up my own shOW across 
from our factory gate. A brand new automobile was 
my ‘main attraction.’ As a salesman between shifts I 
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worked hard and I sold a lot of cars. The manager 
said: ‘Keep it up, kid. We need good showmen like 
you, and so does the public.’ 


““That’s my story in a nutshell. ‘I kept at it’ 
in one job or another for ten 
years and then my big dream 
came true. I became a 
full-fledged automo- 
bile dealer,— selling 
DeSoto and Plymouth 
cars. My showplace 
is now a fine modern % 
$40,000 building on the ~~ 
best street in town. Before 
the war, we used to sell more 
than 1500 new and used cars in a year. During the 
war we maintained a bang up service shop to take 
care of our old friends and customers. 










““We don’t do any Wild West shootin’ around 
our place, but we'll be doing plenty of 
riding again soon, with the war 
over and beautiful brand new 
DeSoto and Plymouth 
cars back on the market.” 






NOTE: 

This is another typical story of 
individual initiative enter- 
prise, on record at Chrysler 
Corporation. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH x DODGE x DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER x DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz and 
the musical world’s most popular stars— Thursday, CBS, 9 P. M., ES. T. 
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Keeps the Chef “Sunny Side Up” 


Many a busy kitchen worker has found 
himself wrong end up, because he failed 
to respect slippery spots... especially in 
front of stoves, steam tables and dish 
washers. 

FLINTDEK, originally developed to 
provide a sure footing for seamen on rain 
swept decks, proved to be the answer to 


the slippery kitchen floor problem. To- 
day, renamed FLINTREK, it is finding 
scores of applications everywhere. 

Easily troweled on over steel, concrete 
or wood, this rugged material always 
offers a sure footing, wet or dry. 

Yes, Flintkote research has made great 
strides... and 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From industrial, commercial and marine 
floorings to skyscraper roofings . . . Flint- 
kote offers automotive products, paper 
boxes and containers . . . waterproofing 
materials for interiors and exteriors... 
expansion joints...industrial cements... 
sound deadeners and absorbers, as 
well as a complete line of building 
materials for new and existing 
buildings. At Flintkote, versatility 








is the planned result of special knowledge, 
skills and experience gained through 45 
years of painstaking research, careful man- 
ufacture and practical application. These 
facilities are always at your disposal. Of- 
fices in principal cities. THe FLINTKOTE 
Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.; 55th & Alameda 
Sts., Los Angeles 54, Cal.; 25 Ade- 
laide St. E., Toronto 1, Ontario. 





READERS SAY 


REAL FORGOTTEN MAN 


Why not an article about the Real For. 
gotten Man—the small business man—the 
clothes-pressing shop, the shoe-repair shop, 
the little service shops, etc., where the man 
and his wife, and perhaps children, are the 
only workers? There are millions of them, 
differing from the wage earner only to the 
extent that they own their own tools, pay 
social security, no union, no trade associa. 
tion. They can not strike, the O.P.A. will 
not permit them to ask or accept increases 
in pay—yet their living and business ex. 
penses have multiplied more than the wage 
workers’. Their business is too small to 
enable setting up an operation cost sheet, 
yet the total gross business of all represents 
a very large part of the national business 
income. They are forgotten by all except the 
bill collectors—Rev. R. O. Gates, Akron, 0, 


PERSPECTIVE 


Let me congratulate you on the splendid 
editorial “Have We Lost Our Perspective?” 
(Feb. 15]. You have surely put your finger 
on the root of all the trouble in the world 
today, the trouble that will eventually lead 
to a third world war, when it will surely be 
a question of Christian philosophy against 
pagan totalitarian statism. . . . Men who 
have the courage to write as your editorial 
is written deserve to be commended and 
encouraged to continue; it is our only sal- 
vation.—L. Stute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUGGESTIONS TO RAILROADS 


Your editorial “Problems Facing Our 
Railroads” [Feb. 1], prompts a suggestion: 

Efficiency calls for maximum use of equip- 
ment. So, if one dining car can serve all 
passengers, why use two? If, as I have ex- 
perienced, passengers have to wait in line, 
that might be remedied by arranging several 
seatings. That has long been done aboard 
ship. Why not on trains?—J. H. Srernsercx, 
president, American Die & Tool Co., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


DAIRY FARMING 


The article “Opportunities in Dairy Farm- 
ing” [Feb. 1], presents a picture very much 
out of focus .. . . 

Anybody who knows anything about cows 
today can tell you that $75 to $100 per cow 
won’t even give you a good calf. You admit 
that a good herd should produce 350 to 40 
pounds a year. Naturally, a person knowing 
little of agriculture, as most of your readers 
would be classed, should be told this is 
butterfat and not whole milk. This is a mere 
nothing on paper, but a big item in a dairy 
income. . . . I am told by a competent av- 
thority that the average butterfat is not 
much above 160 lbs. annually. This is your 
$75 to $100 cow. 

A second point: Where can I secure evet 
materials (no labor) for a barn at $500 to 
$1,000 housing 20 to 40 cows? . . . And 
don’t forget to mention the source of the 
cement floor and all the other requirements 
in the “community where a good dairy mat 
ket is already established.”—Donatp T. 
GrotHe, Hammond, Ind. 
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Mrs. America wants the “plus value” of Los Angeles-made goods 
and she is willing to pay more for the advanced styling, the sun-bright 
colors, the smart treatment she associates with this favored region. 


This deep rooted preference has dollars and cents significance to 
manufacturers everywhere. It means easier sales and more profitable 
sales. It means faster turnover, greater prestige. 


When your plant is in Los Angeles you have your choice of these 
dollar-productive labels: 


“Made in Los Angeles” 
“Made in Hollywood’’* 


“Made in Southern California” 
“Made in California” 


Your sales manager knows the value of such identifying labels on 
merchandise that features style, smartness, quality. He knows that Los 
Angeles apparel, giftwares, novelties, ceramics and many specialty lines 
sell faster...earn higher prices... better profits. 


Here is one more: reason why industry prefers Los Angeles for its 
Pacific Coast center of operations. Let us give you all the facts about this 
industrial city with sales appeal. 


*Hollywood is completely inside the boundaries of Los Angeles. 
It includes one of 10 separate and widely spaced industrial 
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Los ngeles 


1. Rich market, expanding with 
the Westward trend 

2. West's largest population and 
largest supply of skilled labor 
3. A home owning community 
where people prefer to live and 
work 

4. Lowest general power rate of 
any major U. S. industrial center 
5. Water supply ample for city of 
7,750,000, at reasonable rates 
6. Room for plant expansion and 
decentralization 

7. Low construction costs; year 
‘round production schedules 

8. Economic stability through di- 
versified industry 

9. Magnificent harbor; spring- 
board to all the Pacific nations 
10. Accessibility to the store- 
house of raw materials in the 
West and the Far East 
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Los Angeles City-Owned bay leterbars PO i breparaie, FO LOS ANGELES: 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER NAME ct 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California ere ee 


“Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 


areas available to manufacturers here. 


IN THE WEST IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 
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A ‘JEEP’ ON THE PAYROLL 
SAVES MONEY FOR YOU 











No other single vehicle saves as much on original 
investment and throughout its long, productive 


life as the versatile Universal “Jeep.” 


You get one vehicle for four functions. You 
can use it as a truck, tractor, personnel carrier, and 


mobile power unit... whenever necessary. 


The “Jeep” is always ready for “extra jobs” 


which constantly come up—clearing snow from 








POWERED BY THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
WILLYS ‘JEEP’ ENGINE 


The 4-cylinder, 60 h.p. Willys 
“Jeep” Engine is one of the most 
powerful engines for its size in 
‘the world. During the war, it 
became standardized as motive 





power for all military “Jeeps,” 
powering this war machine through billions of miles 
..-over all kinds of terrain...in all parts of the world. 








4-FUNCTION 
VEHICLE 





plant roadways and parking areas...spray-painting 
fences and remote installations...cutting down 
fire-hazard weeds around factory buildings... 
carrying men and their tools on rush jobs, right 
to the trouble source, over good, bad or no roads 
at all...speeding across town to pick up sub- 
assemblies, spare parts, and back again, right to 
the production line or repair site. 


The 4-wheel-drive, 4-function, Universal 
“Jeep” is unmatched for the variety of jobs it is 
designed to do for industry. Inspect the “Jeep” 
at your Willys dealers. 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


ora Jeep 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ‘JEEP’ MEANS WILLYS 
FORBES 
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What Russia is "up to, now" is having the salutary effect of impressing not only Business 
put also Labor and its leaders (except the blood-red fringe like Quill and Bridges) that 
the present brand of Soviet "competition" must be met promptly with greater economic 
strength, production and unity inside USA. Outside, despite sharp differences between 
this country's regulated capitalism and Britain's regulated socialism, a common front is 
being built to resist the aggressive rush of Russian power into ever-widening areas 
where neither unions nor private business would be allowed to live. 


bart td 











There's no serious talk--yet--about actual hostilities "in our time." But the hush 
against any anti-Communist expressions has been lifted. Even more important, there is 
almost unanimous support for the speedier development of cohesive economic force that 
will provide the only kind of peacetime stopper Stalin & Co. respects or seems to under- 
stand. Agreement on this policy prevails among such divergent political factors as Eng- 
land's Bevin, Sen. Vandenberg, ex-Sec. Ickes, ex-Ambassador Harriman, AFL's Green. Even 
CIO is beginning to discipline its communistic affiliates. 





Today's “Russian situation" also is firming the Administration's hand in 
(a) Putting through the British loan plus a substantial chunk for France. 
(b) Getting the Draft Act extended beyond May 15 to end of the year. 
(c) Keeping the Military in command of atom-splitting, and keeping it secret. 
(a) Tooling up new machinery for labor peace in each industry (Akron rubber plan). 








WAGE-PRICE DILEMMA is growing more horns by the minute. Off to a bad start, the new 
last-bulge-in-the-line policy has solved no problems and is creating quite a few fresh 
ones. After companies raise wages toward the new ceilings, they must still take a chance 
on how much higher price OPA will okay-- and OPA still spells delay. 








John L. Lewis is the "force" to watch in the first real work-out against the new for- 
mula which will be the big issue in his contract renewal negotiations for UMW coal miners. 
This will be the pilot case for other AFL unions just as steel was for C10--and Lewis is 
determined to win a little better deal than his rivals. Strategically located, one link 
behind steel in the material-for-reconversion chain, coal stands as a mighty rock di- 
rectly in the path of the Administration's patched up but still leaky anti-inflationary 
Ship. 








STRIKE WAVE now is receding but is not yet past and may return this Summer. Some additional 
work stoppages will occur in union fights to get the full amount of the wage boost that 
is permissible under new pay controls; most such threats can and will be averted. Two more 
big strikes, however, loom on the April horizon: Coal (Lewis), Shipping (Bridges). 


Annual-wage guarantees remain a long-term objective of most CIO unions. Laying the 
foundation of a drive for annual "base pay" next year, they are already publicizing their 
complaint that while over 6,000,000 teachers, gov't employees, etc., now have year- 
‘round security, it's available to only about 40,000 persons in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Use of such misleading figures is standard CIO practice. (Continued on page 13) 
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CONSTRUCTION Widespread "bootlegging" of vital building materials is another symptom 

of the confused housing situation. Production, manpower, remain the big 
bottlenecks. . . . Apprentice training programs are expected to alleviate labor short- 
ages, but it's doubted in many quarters that the Government's emergency housing program 
will open the production floodgate. Consensusof opinion in the industry seems to be that 
readjustment of price ceilings, rather than the proposed subsidies, would be a more 
effective stimulant to production of many material and equipment items now in short 
supply. 





FINANCE With the banks battling finance companies on the consumer credit front, the 

latter are preparing for a record volume of commercial and industrial financ- 
ing. - - « Straw in the wind? One Federal Reserve banker, in commenting upon public debt 
management, points out that interest on government obligations probably will soon cover 
all bank expenses, and wonders as a result whether the banks will continue to discharge 
effectively their function as "risk-takers" in financing business ventures. 


PETROLEUM Despite the highest oil production in history, our proved crude oil reserves 

showed a net gain of almost 400 million barrels in 1945. However, the 
total added through discovery of new pools amounted to only one-fourth of the year's 
production=--the bulk of the new reserves came from extensions and revisions of exist- 
ing pools. 


AVIATION Anew chapter may be opening in air transportation. Plans are now being made 

for experimental test flights of gas turbine-powered transport planes com- 
bined with jet propulsion. Result: it's expected to boost airline speeds to almost 400 
miles an hour. . . . Danger ahead? One analysis indicates that despite expansion in air 
transport and personal flying during the next few years, production of civilian or mili- 
tary planes is not likely to be sufficient to maintain an aircraft industry adequate 
for national security. ... Encouraging: rapid acceleration of engineering progress 
in the aircraft industry, with extensive public benefits, may be one result of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers' co-operative engineering plan for commercial and civil 
aviation. 


COAL As the bituminous coal research program continues to expand, attention will be 

devoted to more effective utilization of solid fuels by residential and locomo- 
tive users. Meantime, the possibility of another coal strike is casting its shadow over 
the industry. When wage negotiations are reopened, it's expected that union demands will 
center upon a return to the contractual 35-hour week, as opposed to the prevailing 48 
hours, and the question of whether cr not foremen should be union members. 


RUBBER Government partnership inevitable? That's the opinion of one industrial leader. 

Why? Government ownership of synthetic rubber plants, plus the fact that pri- 
vate capital can not take over until synthetic rubber has established its value in com- 
petition with natural rubber. Moreover, the war has raised problems in this field which 
can be met only through government channels. The ultimate relationship between the two 
types of rubber probably can not be determined for a few years. 
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AUTOMOTIVE New car production remains 
disappointing. Even with res- 
toration of favorable labor-management 
relations, don't look for volume production 
in the near future. One obstacle: low out- 
put of parts, long a drag on auto produc- 
tion, is not expected to be remedied by the 
new pay-price formula--manufacturers fear 


more strikes, severe profit squeezing. 


There's another possible brake on 
production of radios. Set manufac- 
turers fear that short supplies of tubes 
may soon "blackout" production and ship-=- 
ment. Reason: a prolonged electrical 
strike. . . . Over-eager radio fans? One 
manufacturer has had to resort to "camou- 
flage" shipments of new models to distrib- 
utors. Why? Thefts have become a major 
problem. His volume of losses has been so 
great as to upset plans for scheduled show- 
ings. 


RADIO 


RAILROADS We'll continue for Some time to 
face difficult transportation 
conditions. The ODT points to shortages in 
box cars==-caused in part by preferential 
handling of grain and coal for overseas 
shipments=--as well as in refrigerator cars. 
Moreover, new car orders are affected by 
current materials shortages, which are dis- 
rupting orderly assembly lines. .. . Oper- 
ators assert they will be forced to seek 
higher freight rates. Reason: they're 
entering a period when large expenditures 
must be made for rehabilitation. Solution: 
they'll probably ask for more than the 5% 
increase granted in 1942, but suspended a 
year later. 

POWER Watch for new power peak. High- 
voltage transmission of electric 
power will take an upward step soon--the 
first in 10 years--with an experimental 
power line capable of transmitting voltages 
as high as 500,000 volts. It's the culmina- 
tion of a search for more economical means 
of transmission of large blocks of power 
over long distances. ... More competition 
from the Government: look for an intensi- 
fied search for new markets for Federal 
power output. U. S. power operations have 
become big business--current plant invest- 
ment is $425,000,000, while power sales 
collections reached $45,000,000 in 1945. 
Moreover, it's expected to continue to 
expand as a result of newly authorized 
reclamation, flood control and river and 
harbor projects. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11) 


PAY-RAISE PUSH is building up pressure with- 
in Gov't as well as private industry. Ad- 
ministration soon will go to Congress with 
plan for lifting present $10,000 ceiling on 
civil service salaries to $15,000 for about 
150 key posts and to $12,000-$14,000 for 
about 1,000 in next-to-top bracket. 





Truman will emphasize that Gov't must 
"lead the way" in lifting salaries as well 
as wages in order to reward meritorious 
service and to prevent further exodus of 
Govt's best career men. He won't emphasize 
what Congress will perceive: by breaking 
the $10,000-limit for Federal adminis- 
trators, the lawmakers can make it po- 
litically practical to vote themselves a 
raise on their $10,000--but probably not 
until after the November elections. 








Priorities for veterans are making a new 
kind of trouble. At CPA where vets can go 
for needed items to start new businesses 
and at Surplus Property where they have 
priority, there are a growing number of 
cases in which the veterans are using their 
discharge certificates to get scarce 

stuff that they then re-sell to estab- 
lished businesses. Sometimes they use this 
ruse to get a job, more often not. Keeping 
vets from acting as "front men" is almost 
impossible. 











New office of international trade in Com- 
merce Dept. has big promotion plans. It 
proposes to give engineering, merchan- 
dising and managerial help to foreign 
firms and will even send U. S. experts 
abroad to make first-hand studies of their 
problems. A management division would ad- 
vise on production planning, personnel 
policy, material procurement, accounting, 
warehousing, stock control, etc. 





Free advice for small business on finan- 
cing and tax problems will be a major 
service offered by Commerce's new office 
of small business. Wallace is advocating 
much greater liberality in way of gov't- 
guaranteed loans to help start or main- 
tain small enterprises. 


Fens Vets. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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Helps Bring You Treasure Buried Three Miles Deep 


To bring you the power, heat and light 
imprisoned in petroleum, oil men are today 
drilling deeper and deeper...searching for 
pools untapped by present-depth wells. 


And, helping drillers inch toward the 
earth’s subterranean wealth is your Un- 
seen Friend— NICKEL. 


For it’s Nickel—“unseen” when alloyed 
with steel, cast iron and other metals—that 
adds the extra strength ...the extra cor- 
rosion resistance ...the extra ruggedness 
needed for victory over nature’s barriers. 


Nickel helps make roller bits tough 
enough to chew their way through stub- 
born rock...drilling units powerful enough 
to turn three miles of pipe against the fric- 
tion of drilling mud... hoisting equipment 
strong enough to carry this weight...gears 
and bearings rugged enough to stand re- 


peated shocks and abrasion. Nickel also 
helps pumps, valves and other equipment 
fight the corrosive attacks of sulphur, 
acids and salt. 


All through the petroleum industry 
you'll find your Unseen Friend at work... 
from the drilling and transporting of the 
crudes to their final conversion into light, 
heat, power and fuel. It is as much a part 
of your daily life as the five-cent piece in 
your’ pocket. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Siete! 


.-.-Your Unseen Friend 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Fabulous Florida 


A New Yorker paid $150,000 quite recently for a busi- 
ness property in Palm Beach. Then he acquired some addi- 
tional adjoining land. Almost immediately he was offered 
$250,000. Jokingly, he said he wouldn’t take less than 
$500,000. Very shortly thereafter, he received a bid of 
$400,000—and promptly withdrew his holdings lest some- 
one tender $500,000. 

That is but one sample of what is happening in what 
impresses one as “fabulous Florida.” The writer discovered 
that a veritable boom is developing there. Last year real 
estate investments in the State exceeded $500,000,000. This 
is more than three times the 1943 total and contrasts with 
less than $7,000,000 during the low depression year. 

While the writer was sojourning in sunny Florida, news- 
papers throughout the State were full of warnings to 
visitors not to attempt to find a room in their cities. This 
applied to the largest and the smallest communities. Stories 
of visitors being compelled to sleep outdoors were com- 
mon; also of motorists forced to spend nights in their 
cars. 

Fantastic are the rates charged by certain leading hotels 
—as much as $35 a day for a single room. One traveler 
told me of this little racket: he never could find a single 
room at any first-class hotel, but was oftener than once 
told he could have a “double room” for himself at the 


double-room rate, provided he signed an extra name on the 
register. 


RIOTOUS SPENDING RAMPANT 


Riotous spending is rampant. Race track gambling totals 
transcend all previous records. Hialeah’s figures dazzle. 
Nowhere else is dog racing half as rife as in Florida. Some 
hotels provide free transportation to the tracks. Here also 
enormous betting occurs. 

Although gambling houses were ostensibly closed down 
in Dade County, of which Miami is the center, and al- 
though raids on gambling establishments are occasionally 
reported, the fact is that the sums gambled at roulette 
wheels, dice tables, hazard, etc., are staggering. The octo- 
genarian Colonel Bradley did not open at Palm Beach this 
year, for the first time in a generation. But substitutes were 
not lacking, including one even more “classy” than 
Bradley’s. 

“One-arm bandits,” coin slot machines, are mobbed— 
notwithstanding that the universal verdict of patrons is 
that they are “fixed” to yield next-to-no return. 

Florida’s last boom flourished twenty years ago. This 
writer then described Miami as a “mad house.” The 
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weirdest tales of fortunes then made in real estate, espe- 
cially in “developments,” were innumerable—but true. 
Later, warnings were sounded on these same pages that 
collapse was inevitable, 


WILL THE BOOM LAST? 


What of the current boom? During the intervening 
twenty years Florida has been built up very impressively. 
Her population has more than doubled. Industrial plants 
and activity have multiplied enormously. Agricultural de- 
velopment, expansion, production are unprecedented. The 
vast Everglades, possessing unique potentialities, have been 
steadily tamed, brought under cultivation. Launching of 
new industries in this area, some of them novel, provide 
fascinating tales and facts. Possibilities for further ex- 
ploitation of the Everglades stir the imagination. 

Florida possesses far more solid basis for its present 
boom than it possessed for its boom of two decades ago. 

But the new boom could be, may be, overdone. 

I think it has gone far enough already. But booms pro- 
verbially rush too far. So probably will Florida's. 

One prediction: Florida’s Winter climate is so appealing 
that the prospect is that it will continue to gain still more 
in favor as a Winter resort, that it will attract more and 
more visitors from the populous Eastern half of the United 
States, that more and more well-to-do families will acquire 
Winter homes there, that the State’s agricultural and in- 
dustrial production will expand. 

Also, Miami seems destined to become pivotal in air 
transportation between North America and Latin America. 

* 


Respect, but don’t worship, the $. 
* 


Washington House-cleaning Urgent 


President Truman, whose record badly needs bolstering, 
could make a ten-strike by throwing all che weight of his 
exalted office behind the movement of Senator Harry F. 
Byrd’s Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures. Washington still is largely staffed on a 
war basis. Reconversion to a peace basis is most urgently 
needed. Countless thousands of tax-eaters still on the public 
payroll could unquestionably be removed forthwith. 

Imagine this: one employment agency informed us, when 
we applied for help, that private employers could not be 
taken care of until first call on all applicants was accorded 
governmental organizations! 

America is confronted with the unconscionable spectacle 
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of reportedly widespread unemployment simultaneously 
with acute scarcity of workers in many lines. Never was 
there such necessity for the most thorough-going weeding 
out of unnecessary tax-eaters. Senator Byrd’s activities 
should be receiving infinitely greater newspaper, public 
attention and approval. 

* 


To triumph, stick to the truth. 
* 


Who Is Right: Thomas or Reuther? 


Which of them is right, R. J. Thomas, president of the 
CIO’s United Automobile Workers, or Walter P. Reuther, 
vice-president? 

Declares Thomas, in reference to the General Motors 
negotiations: 

“It is perfectly true that the differences between 
us are not very great.” 

Reuther: 

“The corporation continues to try to minimize the 
differences still existing between us. It should be 
clear to the public that these differences are impor- 
tant. Besides wages, they include basic contract 


matters and important local issues regarding plant 
working conditions.” 


These and certain other union dictators pose as such 
master minds, capable of telling even our largest corpora- 
tions how to run their business, that surely two heads of 
the same union should avoid contradicting each other. 

Could it be possible that they are not quite the super- 
men they imagine they are? 

* 


Expect only partial results unless you 


put your whole heart into your work. 
* 


Small Investors Principal Taxpayers 


Who contribute most largely to footing the U. S. Gov- 
ernment’s bills? Stockholders. Yet the delusion persists 
that corporations are mainly owned by relatively few 
plutocrats. The polar reverse is of course true. 

Take the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Bell System. During the four war years the Bell System, 
including tax collections from customers, handed over to 
the Government better than $2,000,000,000. The tax levy 
on each share of A.T.&T. stock last year amounted to 
$22.83, compared with $15.09 in 1941. This notwithstand- 
ing that earnings on invested capital in recent years have 
averaged only 544%, the lowest ever except during the 
worst depression years of the early 1930s. 

No fewer than 683,897 savers own A.T. & T. shares, in- 
cluding 55,000 telephone employees. No stockholder owns 
as much as 4% of 1% of the total capital. The vast ma- 
jority, 645,100, hold less than 100 shares. The average is 
291% shares. 

Next consider the American Tobacco Co. Of its total 
receipts last year of $557,558,000, no less than $307,577,- 
000 was paid over to government in the form of revenue 
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stamps and taxes. Stockholders received in dividends ap. 
proximately one-twentieth as much, namely, $17,728,000. 

Does it ever occur to life insurance policyholders that 
they suffer from the double taxing of corporation eam. 
ings? A writer in the Chicago Tribune, Thomas Furlong, 
in analyzing “Just Who Owns Big Business?” points out: 

It was found, for example, that the largest single shareholder 
in 12 large corporations was the New York Life Insurance Co,, 
one of the largest of the mutual companies whose affairs are 
controlled by policy holders. Prudential Life was the largest holder 


in 7 corporations, Sun Life of Canada in 7, Metropolitan Life in 10, 
and Equitable Life in 3. 


Our frugal citizens, men and women and families, have 
been the fountainhead of America’s growth, prosperity, 
strength. They supplied the wherewithal to make employ- 
ment possible, to develop our resources, to build up mass 
employment and production. The small investor has re. 
ceived short shrift at Washington for a decade. This de- 
plorable situation is little likely to be xemedied until 
investors are thoroughly organized on a nationwide scale. 

One Washington legislator complains to the writer: 
“The CIO spent money most lavishly to defeat my re- 
election. Investors, for whom I have always tried to get a 
fair deal, didn’t exert themselves one iota in my behalf. 
It is discouraging.” 

The Investors League (175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.) deserves the wholehearted co-operation of every 
small and large investor, every life insurance policy holder, 
every savings bank depositor, every saver who owns prop- 
erty of any kind. 


* 
The biggest business success comes 
from inspiring others. 
* 


Neither be little — nor belitile. 
* 


Check-Rein Inflation 


The worst calamity which could overtake America would 
be runaway inflation. The Administration’s plea, motivated 
by vote-getting, that soaring wages are necessary to in- 
crease “purchasing power,” is utterly without basis. The 
accumulated purchasing power of the American people 
never before approached what it is today. Billions of 
savings are itching to be spent, on things not yet available 
nor likely to be available in full volume in the near future. 

The primary need today is for boosted production, not 
boosted wages, costs. After all, if we balloon wages, prices, 
our ability to compete in world markets will be weakened. 

It may be condemned as heresy to say so, but I feel 
most profoundly that the OPA must not be eliminated; 
also that the nation owes a debt of gratitude to Chester 
Bowles, who has occupied the most thankless position in 
America—but who, being human, has undeniably made 
mistakes. 

Removing of restraint on inflationary tendencies would 
be the most fatal way to court catastrophe. 


* 
Inaction never achieved any worthwhile ambition. 
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.WHEN YOU SELECT A SITE for your manu- 


facturing plant or distribution facilities 
in the West, Texas or Louisiana, it will 
naturally be to your advantage to locate 
on the railroad which gives you the great- 
est coverage of this rapidly expanding 
market. So before you make your selec- 
tion, be sure to check the advantages 
offered by the Southern Pacific network. 


Southern Pacific is the largest trans- 
portation system west of the Mississippi. 
Its more than 15,000 miles of line blanket 
a greater sweep of territory than any 
other railroad in America. That’s why 
we can say that when you locate on 
Southern Pacific, chances are the bulk 
of your customers in your immediate 
distributing territory will be on our lines, 
too— served by us directly in most cases 
and exclusively in many cases. 

This means that on Southern Pacific 
you get every possible rate advantage 
through direct, one-railroad shipments. 
It also means that in the majority of 
cases you will have only one railroad to 
deal with. Our representatives will look 
after your shipments at both point of 
origin and destination. 

_Southern ‘Pacific is known as an effi- 
cient, progressive freight carrier. Among 
other things, we pioneered fast overnight 
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merchandise trains for less-carload 
freight, with pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice—‘“‘Railroad service to your door.” 

‘ Our business is transportation, not real 
estate. We are more interested in the 
success of your operation than we are 
in its specific location. You may be sure, 
therefore, that whatever advice we give 
you about a site in this region will be 
honest and unbiased. 


In the vast territory served by South- 
ern Pacific are conditions and resources 
suitable for almost every imaginable kind 
of industry. Somewhere in this territory 
we are sure there is a site that is tailor- 
made for your business. We will be glad 
to help you find it. 

As the pioneer railroad in this area, we 
are intimately acquainted with the com- 
munities in the eight states we serve and 
can furnish any information you want. 
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Our people have been helpful to many 
companies that have already expanded 
into these states. Executives of these 
companies will tell you that we can be 
trusted with the most confidential plans. 

Please do not hesitate to write us. I 
assure you that your inquiry will receive 
careful attention and will be treated with 
strictest confidence. 


W. W. HALE 
Vice-President, System Freight Traffic 


Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, California 
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The friendly Southern Pacific 
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MY BIGGEST MISTAKE™ 


“I Lacked Vision a 





Purpose’ 


66 HERE there is no vision the 
people perish.” 


With this parting bit of 
advice—quoted to him by his father 
from Scripture—18-year-old Jack Jones 
left his boyhood home in Wales and 
started on the first leg of his journey 
to Canada, eager to strike out for him- 
self. 

“That was the best piece of advice 
I ever received,” he says today. “And 
I made the biggest mistake of my life 
when I disregarded it. I was too 
young, too eager, to appreciate fully 
its significance. I had to learn the hard 
way that an ambitious man must have 
vision and purpose if he wants to make 
a success of his life.” 

Today, John George Jones, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute, is widely 
esteemed as “the schoolmaster to exec- 
utives.” He looks back on a full life, 
made possible because he finally recog- 
nized his mistake and turned it to 
advantage, not only for himself, but 
for thousands of others. For when 
understanding finally came to him, he 
made this bit of Scripture his lodestar. 


MEETS MAN WITH VISION 


Jones’ first step on the high road to 
success was to settle down to farming. 
It seemed to offer the most immediate 
form of livelihood at the time. But 
after a short while he gave it up, 
drifted into other fields. He tried a 
variety of jobs—prospector, cowboy, 
real estate promoter. None of them 
seemed to bring him any nearer to suc- 
cess. Finally, after he took a position 
as secretary for the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Great Falls, Mont., he felt 
the first faint stirrings of discontent 
with his way of life. It was then that 
he met James J. Hill, the “Empire 
Builder.” This meeting with Hill jolted 
him, brought him to the realization 
that he was only on the “half-way” 
road to success. 

“IT sat down and took stock of my- 
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As told to ELMER M. SHANKLAND 





Jack Jones was only on the “half-way” road to success until 
he learned the importance of having a definite goal in life— 
and of aiming for it constantly 





self,” he continued. “Apparently I had 
gone off the track somewhere. As I 
pondered the matter, I remembered 
my father’s advice, and for the first 
time its full significance dawned on 
me. Now I knew why Jim Hill had 
disturbed me. Here was a man well 
equipped with vision. Here was a man 
who was the living embodiment of 
that proverb quoted by my father. 
“I, on the other. 

hand, had no clear 
goal towards which | 
was working. Vision 
and purpose, I sudden- 
ly realized, were not 
part of my daily life. 
I came to the conclu- 
sion then and there 
that I’d have to break 
with my present work 
and begin preparing 
the foundation for something else.” 


He pulled up stakes, went to Denver. . 


There he became a newspaper reporter. 
Through his experience as a newspaper 
man he gained a deeper understanding 
of America, and of the people who 
were building it. And it was during 
those years that he met and became the 
friend of Teddy Roosevelt—another 
man with vision and purpose. 

He came to realize that clear think- 
ing, as well as a knowledge of facts, 
were prime requisites for any success- 
ful career. He observed the young men 
about him who, like himself, were on 
the “half-way” road. Suddenly he saw 
his mistake full-blown, saw, too, how 
to correct it. He needed a definite goal 
in life—a target of success at which 
to aim constantly. He recalled his 


father’s work. He had opened the first 


night school in Wales, and Jones re- 
membered the enthusiasm with which 
men, young and old, had flocked to 





this school. He saw, too, that the same 
condition existed in America. There 
were few places that a man could go 
to learn the tools of business while he 
was working, or to prepare himself 
for the job ahead. Here, he felt, was 
a worthwhile goal. Here at hand was 
the chance to put into practice what 
soon came to be a deep conviction: 
give the young men of the country a 
chance to widen their 
knowledge of business, 
a chance to clarify 
their thinking. But 
how to put this plan 
into effect? 

It was while mulling 
over this problem that 
Jack Jones learned of 
the opening of a new 
business school in New 
York. He was quick to 
seize this opportunity to help put his 
plan into effect. He bent his every 
energy toward becoming associated 
with the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
as the school was called. Finally, he 
succeeded, first in the field, then in the 
home office. Gradually, never losing 
sight of his goal, his vision, he worked 
his way to the top. 

At that time there were only four 
other schools of commerce. Under 
Jones’ guidance, the Institute soon be- 
came nationally known. As sales man- 
ager he built up the sales organization 
from a small group of 16 men to 186. 
Termed the Peerless organization, it 
helped to make the Institute one of 
the most potent forces in its field. 
Many of today’s executives are counted 
among its early students, while many 
of tomorrow’s leaders are currently en- 
rolled. The keystone of Jones’ career, 
and that of the Institute, has been the 

{Continued on page 40) 
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BANKING 


You and Your Bank—TII 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


men called on the president of a 

bank in Phoenix, Arizona, and 
solemnly placed a tiny Santa Claus on 
his desk. With a smile the executive 
said: “All right, boys; that’s me.” 
The callers then explained that they 
wanted money to set up a second-hand 
automobile business. “I assume, of 
course,” said the banker, “that you 
have some capital of your own.” 

“Right here,” replied the first speak- 
er. Whereupon a shoestring was cere- 
moniously produced and laid beside 
the Santa Claus. 

Possibly the young men got the loan, 
since bankers must retail their money 
to counterbalance the currently low in- 
terest rate on their Government bonds. 
So they are offering their funds in 
various junior-sized packages of a sort 
new to the banking profession, avail- 
able to persons already in business and 
those wanting to start. However, like 
all merchants, the banker is busy and 
has no time to untangle or cross- 
examine. 

In seeking bank credit today, it’s 


(Cm day last December two young 


Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


Loan departments of most of today's banks are busier than ever 


operations for at least three previous 
years. Such a comparison should show 
gross intake and outgo, operating ex- 
penses and overhead, net earnings (or 
losses) before and after taxes. Your 
presentation should then tell why new 
money is needed, how much, and what 
you expect to accomplish with its aid. 








more essential than ever to set forth 
what you have and what you lack. 
Let’s first consider what to do if 
yours is a going concern. A bookkeep- 
er’s balance sheet is not enough to 
lay on the banker’s desk. Be your 
business large or small, simple or com- 
plex, you should present a factual, 
concise and to the point analysis of 
your affairs—in writing. This “brief- 
ing” should state the nature of your 
concern’s activities, together with a 
word or two of its history, and should, 
if possible, include a comparison of 





Wittiam Hurp Hittyer, a former bank vice- 
president, is one of Forses regular Con- 
tributing Editors. 
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Most important of all: tell how and 
when you will be able to repay the 
loan. Try to keep within one type- 
written page—two at the most. 

The banker will want to know all 
these things and will cover them in 
questions on a “loan application 
blank,” which he will give you to fill 
out. But it’s better to anticipate him 
with a clear picture that he can take in 
at a glance. He will thus be predis- 
posed in your favor because you have 
shown yourself able to marshal data 
in a condensed and logical sequence. 
This will tend to make him classify 
you as a good business risk. 

It’s highly desirable that you know 


what bankers have to offer. The first 
bank you approach may not deal in the 
particular kind of financing that you 
need, but, knowing that it is to be had, 
you can go elsewhere and find it. You 
may not qualify as a straight “com- 
mercial” borrower on a 60- or 90-day 
promissory note and yet be eligible 
for bank credit by the use of newly 
adopted devices. 

Say, for instance, that you have 
goods or materials on hand, manufac- 
tured or in process. They need not be, 
as formerly, stored in an independent 
warehouse to be usable as security. 
With the aid of “field warehousing” 
you can borrow against inventory 
stored on your own premises, which 
may be a room, a factory, even a 
vacant lot or an open field. “Field 
warehouse” lending has been extended 
to more than 300 different items and 
may cover almost anything, from ap- 
ples and dolls to metals and hosiery. 
Here’s how it’s done: you lease the 
requisite part of your premises to a 
warehouse company specializing in 
such operations. The company entrusts 
the care of the goods to one of your 
bonded employees and issues trust re- 
ceipts against such goods or commodi- 
ties. The bank lends on these receipts. 

Suppose a sizable proportion of your 
assets consists of accounts receivable 
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—sums owed to you for goods sold. 
Certain finance companies or “factors” 
have for years past made a business of 
“cashing”. accounts receivable, but not 
until recently have the banks gone in 
for this kind of business. Today, the 
chances are that your bank will take an 
assignment of your accounts as col- 
lateral security for a loan at banking 
rates of interest. 

Perhaps you need money for some 
legitimate purpose in the nature of ex- 
pansion or replacement. Even though 
you have accounts and inventory un- 
pledged, it might be best to keep them 
in reserve and negotiate a “term loan.” 
This is the familiar installment loan 


with a new name, transplanted from 








out “blanket participation” plan. 

Among the 21 different kinds of 
financing advertised by one bank are 
Office Equipment Loans for profes- 
sional people—doctors, dentists, beauty 
shop operators, etc.—plus one-year 
“Time Payment Loans” to merchants 
and other business men. A much- 
needed offering is the “Business Prop- 
erty Improvement Loan” for new store 
fronts, fixtures, floors and ceilings, re- 
painting and redecoration. This type 
of loan is designed for property own- 
ers and for storekeepers who have ac- 
ceptable leases. 

Although it’s still not easy to start 
a business on bank money, you do 
stand a fair chance of supplementing 


Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


A concise presentation of facts is a great aid in obtaining a business loan 


the personal to the business field. 
Though first used for large sums only, 
it has lately been brought within reach 
of the average concern. In a word, the 
term loan is a “slow” note that’s split 
up into easy payments instead of being 
indefinitely renewed. It is a credit of 
any size extended for business or 
farming purposes, having a final ma- 
turity of not less than 12 months, with 
a definite program of payment based 
on operations. Terms are stated in a 
note or in a supplementary agreement. 
The loan may or may not have col- 
lateral security. Essential to a term 
loan are operating earnings, present 
or prospective. 

If your program calls for a longer 
schedule of payments or a more slen- 
der margin of security than ordinary 
banking prudence warrants, remember 
that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is anxious to help the banks 
make such loans, by shouldering part 
of the risk through its recently worked 
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your own funds with those of the bank 
if you have a good background of ex- 
perience in the line under considera- 
tion. Lack of a balance sheet and rec- 
ord of past performance make it all 
the more imperative that a written 
summation tell in a few words what 
the project is, why you think it will 
succeed to the extent of paying off the 
proposed loan, and what you believe 
the earnings will be, based on provable 
facts. Even if you are buying a busi- 
ness already established and are able 
to furnish audited figures, you still 
have to show why it will prove profit- 
able under your management. 
Available to those established in 
business, as well as to those seeking to 
embark in an enterprise, are the city 
and regional “credit pools” which 
banks have formed all over the coun- 
try in sums of from $5,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 each. Through operation 
of these pools, banks help each other 
to make loans in smaller and median 







brackets by exchange of information | 
and of lending facilities. If one bank © 


can’t make a loan for some reason, 
another in the same pool will prob. 
ably do so. Should the loan be too 
large for the first bank (#bove its legal 
percentage of capital funds) or should 
the first bank not wish to risk that 
much, one or more fellow pool-mem. 
bers take all or part of the commit. 
ment. Some pools have set up a central 
lending office, to which you may be 
referred by your own bank. At such 
offices a reasoned and factual presenta- 
tion is even more esssential than at an 
individual bank. 

When bank men gather to talk 
things over nowadays they brag of 
how they are helping the “four and 
five figure” concerns rather than the 
“six to eight figure” corporations, A 
Chicago bank, says one of these execu- 
tives, turned down a $2,500 loan 
sought by an experienced electrician 
who had used up all his own funds in 
starting a business for himself and 
needed additional equipment. His 
“ratio” was bad, said the lending offi- 
cer. Another bank in the same city let 
him have the money because of his 
character and ability. He now carries 


a $50,000 balance. 
SPREADING THE RISK 


The same narrator tells of a surviv- 
ing partner in a textile firm who want- 
ed $15,000 to buy the estate’s half 
interest. He and his wife offered to put. 
up $7,500 of outside securities and a 
lien on the concern. “No,” said bank 
number one, “we den’t want to go 
into the textile business.” Said number 
twa: “Yes—because you have a good 
reputation and are showing a profit.” 

This Chicago banker realizes that 
such loans involve “more than a tradi- 
tionally regarded normal risk,” but 
one which is within the limits of pru- 
dence—providing the proceeds to help 
build the dependable borrower’s reg- 
ular. business. He and others like him 
show their belief that loans such as 
these could be made as part of a reg- 
ular program, by setting up a special 
reserve for losses. Though the banks 
in 1944 “recovered” a third more 
losses and profits than they charged 
off, they concede that this sort of thing 
can’t last forever. So, instead of con- 
centrating on a few big firms and pass- 
ing up the smaller concerns, as in 
similar periods heretofore, bankers 
are now taking a hint from the insur- 
ance companies, They. are putting pint- 
size risks into a great many baskets. 
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"! PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How to “Click” With 
the Press 





for Forses (‘Check Up On 

Your Press Relations,’ Oct. 1, 
1945) about mistakes business men 
make in dealing with newspaper men; 
so why not. ‘accentuate the positive’ 
and write one about some of the things 
that ‘click’?” suggested a newspaper 
friend. 
-“Here’s one as a sample,” he con- 
tinued. “I once worked on a paper 


a recently wrote an article 


that was bought up by a competing 


By HERBERT GAY SISSON 


illustrate some basic press relations 
principle. 

“The newspaper game is just one 
emergency after another, and I'll never 
forget one business man who helped 
me out of an unusually tough one,” a 
city editor told me. 

“Several of our reporters were away 
covering a police manhunt, and an- 
other was off sick. We were desperate- 
ly shorthanded, and news was popping 
up everywhere. A man who had for- 





Case studies of good public relations at work prove that full 
co-operation, plus all the facts, can go a long way toward 
boosting your press relations over the top 





sheet and ceased publishing the same 
day. You can imagine how it was to 
realize all at once, without advance 
notice, that it was your last day on 
the job, and the last day you’d ever 
work with the old crowd. Well, we 
decided to throw a party—sort of a 
wake—after we'd put the final edition 
to bed. We telephoned one of the ho- 
tels, saying that all we wanted was a 
room, and we’d bring our own refresh- 
ments. 

“Now, we were accustomed to being 
invited to affairs for publicity pur- 
poses, but in this case the hotel knew 
it couldn’t get a line of publicity. Yet 
that hotel not only gave us one of its 
best dining rooms, but also served us 
a nice buffet supper ‘on the house.’ 
I’ve always had an idea that the ges- 
ture paid the hotel in the long run, 
as most of our crew eventually landed 
jobs on other papers.” 

It was easy to find, in talking with 
various newspaper men, other in- 
stances of thoughtfulness on the part 
of executives and public relations men 
in dealing with the men and women 
who serve up the news—stories that 





Hersert Gay Sisson, one of Forses Con- 
tributing Editors, has written this story from 
his own experience in the field of public 
relations. 

MARCH 
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merly worked for us, but had left to 
do publicity for a chain of laundries, 
came in with a story, and I remarked 
that I wished he was still on the job. 
When he learned what I was up 
against, he reached for my ’phone and 
said: 

“Let me see if I can get my boss 
before he goes to lunch.’ 

“He got his call through, told the 
president of the laundry chain that the 
paper was in a jam, and that he 
thought it would be a good idea for 
him to help us out for the rest of the 
day. 


GESTURE THAT PAID 


“ “By all means,’ replied his boss, 
‘and stay with them till they’re out of 
the woods, if it takes a week. That’s 
an assignment!’ 

“That former reporter worked like 
a horse for us for three whole days, 
the laundry chain paying his salary. I 
don’t know what I’d have done with- 
out him. But I do know that his boss 
was certainly ‘in good’ with us from 
that time on.” 

Similar co-operation was received by 
another newspaper recently, when it 
was temporarily short of photogra- 
phers. The public relations director of 
a large industrial organization as- 


signed the company’s photographer to 
work with the newspaper staff during 
the emergency. 

A former city editor in Wilmington, 
Del., tells of an occasion when three 
ships burned off the Delaware capes. 
The passenger traffic manager of the 
steamship line took the first train from 
New York City, went to the newspaper 
office and said to the city editor: 

“I want you to tell me what I can 
do to help the newspaper men get the 
facts about this disaster.” 

In close co-operation with the news- 
paper staff, this shipping executive set 
up headquarters in a Wilmington hotel, 
arranged transportation for newspaper 
men to the point where survivors were 
being brought in, provided meals for 
reporters who were working around 
the clock, and took care of a host of 
troublesome details. Result: invaluable 
newspaper goodwill for his company. 


OBVIOUS, BUT— 


Early last Summer, while the giant 
B-29 bomber was being readied for 
action, the Minneapolis-Honeywell Co., 
which produced the automatic pilot 
and other instruments used on the 
plane, had occasion to make some in- 
strument-testing flights in a _ B-29, 
under U. S. Army auspices. The com- 
pany’s public relations man, seeing an 
opportunity to be of service to the 
firm’s newspaper and radio friends, 
arranged for them to be passengers 
during the flights. Needless to say, the 
news representatives greatly appre- 
ciated their first opportunity to have 
a good look at a B-29, to say nothing 
of riding in it. The idea may seem 
obvious, but it’s safe to say that it 
wouldn’t have occurred to anyone not 
accustomed to thinking along public 
relations lines. 

The armed forces used excellent 
press relations strategy quite generally 
during the war by confiding fully in 
reporters and commentators, even 
though some of the news couldn’t be 
published. For example, the pilot of 
the “Enola Gay,” upon its return from 
Hiroshima, is said to have told the 
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entire story of the first atomic bomb- 
ing to press representatives in the pres- 
ence of a General, who then told the 
correspondents how much of the in- 
formation they could make public. 

In peace or war, reporters don’t like 
stories that fail to hang together be- 
cause important details are omitted. 
It’s usually better to take a reporter 
into your confidence than to keep him 
mystified. Business organizations, of 
course, lack the authority and the ap- 
peal to patriotism that armed forces 
can exert in wartime, but an appeal to 
reason and fairness can be fully as 
potent where there’s an atmosphere of 
mutual regard and trust. 

One company regularly invites local 
newspaper men to visit its plant, dig 
up and write stories for its employees’ 
magazine, paying good rates for the 
articles. The idea has not only made 
some warm friends for the company, 
but has also resulted in unearthing 
some national news breaks and maga- 
zine features. 

Another reporter cites the case of a 





NEW PROCESSES 


Helium Finds 


AYMEN may think of helium as 
just “balloon juice,” to inflate 
blimps we no longer have. But to spe- 
cialists this peculiar gas is a precious, 
versatile material destined to go places. 
Since 1940, production of helium 
has jumped 25-fold. Once selling for 
$2,500 a cubic foot, it’s so plentiful 
now that the cost of producing one 
cubic foot has been slashed to one cent 
or less. 

Called a “bachelor” gas because it 
will not combine with oxygen or any 
other substance, helium is colorless, 
odorless, non-explosive, non-poisonous 
and non-inflammable. It’s this “aloof- 
ness” which makes it so valuable. 
Several years ago, for instance, feather- 
weight magnesium defied welders be- 
cause it caught fire so easily. Helium, 
which won’t burn, came to the rescue, 
smothering any tendency of oxidation 
during the welding process and render- 
ing the joint stronger, more resistant 
to corrosion. 

Chemically inert helium serves in- 
dustry as a storage medium for 
chemicals like phospherus and potas- 
sium, which decompose when exposed 
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company that has built up a library 
containing “just about everything that 
ever was written in its field.” This 
company keeps the paper supplied with 
up-to-date catalogues of its collection, 
welcomes reporters, and gives them 
every assistance. As a matter of pol- 
icy, its key executives, from the presi- 
dent down, are always willing to give 
advice and help to anyone writing for 
publication about that branch of in- 
dustry. As it’s a field frequently in 
the news, the service is highly valued. 


SECRECY BREEDS DISTRUST 


Many newspaper men will agree 
with an editorial desk veteran who in- 
sists that, to his mind, the real measure 
of any organization’s press relations is 
the competence with which it co-oper- 
ates with the papers to report its news. 

“In the old days,” he says, “many 
organizations, suspicious of newspaper 
men, didn’t want them around. On the 
other hand, when an organization did 
send an item to a paper it was often 
suspected as an attempt to obtain free 


New Uses 


to air. In metallurgy, the making of 
alloys can be undertaken in an atmo- 
sphere of helium, which permits strict 
control of the minute quantities of rare 
alloy metals. Contained between the 
lenses of optical instruments, helium 
cuts down errors of vision. Used 
around electrical instruments, it re- 
duces the danger of explosions. 


DIVERS BENEFITED 


Deep-sea divers and groundhogs 
have especially benefited from helium. 
Formerly, a diver breathing compressed 
air at any depth beyond 300 feet ran 
the double-barreled risk of temporarily 
losing his ability to think and, upon 
emerging into normal atmospheric 
pressure, of developing the “bends.” 
Gradual decompression lasting up to 
four hours was the only way by which 
a diver could avoid this affliction, 
caused by nitrogen bubbles emerging 
from his body tissues and settling in 
his joints. 

Now, thanks to a new mixture of 
helium and oxygen, developed by the 
Bureau of Mines in co-operation with 
the Navy Department, the troublesome 


advertising, as in some cases it was. To. 
day, however, there are in my city sey. 
eral industries that we can count on 
to give us good news items right along, 
These industries are making news and 









employing public relations men who 
know news and know what to do with 
it. 

“But there’s still room for improve. 
ment. There are still too many news. 
writing novices sending out releases 
that are too long, too incomplete, too 
much editorialized, too hackneyed and 
too late. 

“Foreign correspondents have been 
complaining that they weren’t allowed 
to send news out of certain countries,” 
he recently pointed out. “As a result, 
there has been talk in Congress of 
withholding relief assistance from 
countries that keep their affairs secret. 

“That’s an example of how secrecy 
breeds distrust. If industry wants to 
generate and maintain public conf- 
dence, the best way is to co-operate 
intelligently with the press to see that 
the public gets the news.” 


By VERNON E. BRINK 


nitrogen is done away with. Helium, 
which won’t dissolve in the blood, per- 
mits doubling of the depth to which a 
diver can descend and vastly increases 
the time he can spend under water. _ 

Helium saves lives in other ways, 
too. Hospitals use synthetic-air (79% — 
helium, 21% oxygen) to help asth- 
matic and cardiac patients breathe, 
Filtering in where air won’t enter, ~ 
helium relieves clogged sinuses. It” 
makes anesthetic gases non-explosive 
and may prevent ear trouble among 
pilots and passengers in high-altitude” 
travel. 4 

Since five plants now make helium 
compared with only one before the” 
war, helium is ready in abundance for 
research laboratories. A list of present 
and potential applications includes uses” 
as a preservative for foods, a fire” 
extinguishing ingredient, a material to” 
help produce ultra-sub-zero tempera 
tures, and as a tracer element to dis 
cover underground movements oF 
natural gas. Considering the fact that 
research with helium is only beginning, 
it may yet prove to be one of our most” 
valuable natural resources. 
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RUST PREVENTION 





$100,000 Worth 
of Hand Tools saved 
from “RUST” 


NEW PRODUCT DOES THE JOB AFTER PLANT 
CONDUCTS EXHAUSTIVE TESTS 


“Some time ago, we were-called in by 
a prominent manufacturer.* Corro- 

sion of all metal parts in 
lubrication his entire plant had gone 
Ingineer’s out of control. The ma- 

chine shop and hand 

tools; valued in excess 
of $100,000, were a sorry looking 
“dusty-brown.” Everything they had 
used in the way of rust preventives 
heretofore failed to solve their 
difficulty. 


After studying their problem we re- 
commended our General Purpose 
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Anti-Corrode No. 100 and suggested 
that they give it exhaus- 


Used On tive tests. Their chemist 

Hand Tools did so and we are happy 

As Well to report that it solved 
their problem. — 


They have since used over 150 gal- 
lons of this Anti-Corrode on every- 
thing metal in their plant, including 
small hand tools such as pliers and 
screw drivers.” 


Anti-Corrode No. 100 is one of sev- 
eral new types of Cities Service pro- 
tective coatings for metals. Designed 
to prevent corrosion of raw stocks, 
finished parts and completed ma- 


chines, it adheres firmly, displaces 
moisture and protects longer than 
similar materials now on the market. 


Apply Anti-Corrode b 
: pply ~ ayer 
aaa To ordinary work-shop 
pply methods. Spray, dip, 


brush or roll it on. The protective 
film is continuous and non-porous 
—does not break at sharp edges nor 
rupture on flat surfaces. It need not be 
removed from metal to be stamped, 
drawn or otherwise formed. 





Cities Service will demonstrate the 
many advantages of 


Write For = Anti-Corrode to you in 
Demon- your own plant. Contact 
stration _—«the branch office nearest 


you or write Cities 
Service Oil Co.; 60 Wall Tower, 


New York 5, N. Y. 
, * Name on Request 





FOR EVERY 
— RUST PROBLEM 


cau Cities Service 


FIRST! 
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WORLD PRESS DIGEST 





On this page, every issue, FORBES pre- 
sents the most pertinent comments 
of foreign-language newspapers about 
American business and the American 


way of life. 
To foreign policies of the State 


Department are often considered 
abroad to be most illogical: 


“The Blue Book [on Argentina] .. . 
is obviously timed in the hope that it 
may affect the results of the elections 
for President in that country. ... It 
is doubtful if in the whole history of 
diplomacy any instance exists in which 
a country has lodged such an amazing 
mass of allegations against another 
country with whom it still maintains 
diplomatic relations. . . . To stir up 
antagonisms throughout South Amer- 
ica might indeed bring about condi- 
tions even more menacing to world 
peace than those which the Blue Book 
charges exist in Argentina.”—Montreal 
Daily Star, Montreal, Canada. (Con- 


servative. ) 


“Uncle Sam is a usurer who would 
not hesitate to form a compact with 
Salazar in Portugal, or with Franco in 
Spain, nor would he have any scruple 
in establishing bases in Italy, so that 
it only might be always possible to 
have a finger in the European pie.”— 
Etoile du Soir, Paris, France. (Leftist. ) 


“There is a curious deviousness in 
American foreign policy which is very 
difficult to follow. Due to American 
insistence . . . Argentina was brought 
into the UNO at San Francisco. This 
was done at the great risk of the whole 
scheme. . . . Having gone to such lim- 
its, it is extraordinary to have the same 
Government now issue such a damag- 
ing charge.”—Globe and Mail, To- 
ronto, Canada. (Conservative. ) 


The absence of hurry by Congress 
in approving foreign loans of colossal 
dimensions is reflected in ill-tempered 
criticism: 


“If Congress rejects the loan, Amer- 
ica will hear no sqealing from this 
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America—Through 
Foreign Eyes 





side. . . . Should America finally de- 
cide that she and Britain must take 
separate paths, we, in Britain, shall 
take our path with courage and deter- 
mination. Public opinion in Britain is 
already well aware that rejection of 
the loan is a strong possibility, and, if 
that rejection comes, our people will 
be found in a mood to face it.”——Daily 
Herald, London. (Labor.) 


“France has a right to expect a loan 
from the U. S. because of her war sac- 
rifices. . . . France lost 5,000 milliards 
(five trillion francs) in the war for 
the common cause. She expects an act 
of solidarity from the American peo- 
ple.”—Cité-Soir, Paris, France. (So- 
cialist. ) 


“The expected campaign of Ameri- 
can isolationists to block a loan to 
Britain . . . is economic lunacy... . 
The loan is designed to serve the eco- 
nomic interests of the U. S. by restor- 
ing its trade in a trading world... . 
It is obvious to anyone who thinks and 
is not blinded by a mere hatred of for- 
eigners.” Winnipeg Free Press, Win- 
nipeg, Canada. (Liberal.) 


The view is gaining abroad that the 
battle of inflation has already been lost 


here: 


“Mr. Snyder holds that a relaxation of 
price controls would oil the produc- 
tien lines. . . . The wage and price 
policy announced recently is proof that 
Mr. Snyder has not lost the President’s 


“Lay Orr Tuts Poor Guy, SEE!” 











From London Daily Herald (Labor) 



























ear.”"—The Times, London, England,| © ‘ 
(Conservative. ) 


“The first result of President Try. 
man’s retreat from the United States| | 
price ceiling has now appeared, It is a} | 
demand by American farmers for 
higher prices. . . . All this is the mos 
familiar phenomenon in economic hig 
tory, the upward spiral of inflation 
President Truman says he expects 
halt the spiral. . . . It can be a b 
through if it touches off such dem 
as the farmers intend to make.” — 





Wi 
nipeg Free Press, Winnipeg, Can 
(Liberal. ) 


The post-war Gl continues to i 
trigue foreigners as-much as did 
embattled brother. The Cuban 
ment is apparently finding it hard 
explain Gl homesickness in terms 
Latin American revolutions, \ 
generally, are militarily inspired: 


“The Americans have the mos 
amazing faculty of making even th 
most solemn thing unsolemn. May 
that’s why they won.... In g 
striped helmets, broad grins and whilé 
gloves, they stand guard by the gates 
of the Court House in Nurnberg— 
little different from the fierce glum 
Herrenvolk who used to guard our own 
Parliament building in Oslo . . . and 
the court room itself... . I saw a dress 
rehearsal—young American soldiers 
tried out the radio equipment. At least 
a hundred of them sat down on the 
prosecutor’s bench, others in_ the 
judges’ seats . . . while their captain 
looked smilingly on. No one needed to 
scream ‘Heraus!’ to satisfy his ego!” 


—Dagbladet, Oslo, Norway. (Liberal.) 


“The demonstrations of the U. S. 
soldiers in various spheres of occup® 
tion do not seem to show revolutionary 
symptoms or to be actuated by ideo- 
logical or political motives. . . . They 
appear as spontaneous expressions . .- 
demanding discharge. . . . There # 
nothing to show they are the result of 
revolutionary agents.” — El Mundo, 
Havana, Cuba. (Independent.) 
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One day, some months ago, an executive of a factory 
employing several thousand people called in the rep- 
resentative of The National Cash Register Company. 
It was not their first meeting, they had been working 
together for some time on recommendations for han- 
dling the factory payroll and labor distribution 
records. 

“We have decided to follow your recommendations 
for our new industrial accounting system,” the execu- 
tive said. Then he shook hands with the National 
representative. 

Today, figures show that the decision sealed by that 
handshake saved the executive’s company over $35,000 
in one year. That was far more than the complete cost 
of the equipment. In any manufacturing plant this 
amount would be the equivalent of the net profit on 


Making business easier for the American Businessman... 


MARCH 15, 1946 


The —— that saved over $35,000 a year 


a substantial volume of sales. 

Evidence of how well National products have helped 
to reduce costs.and increase profits can be seen 
wherever money is handled or records kept. For man- 
ufacturers, banks, hotels, retailers and many others, 
National Accounting Machines have opened the way 
not only to important savings but to greatly improved 
results in general. And in the field of retailing, from 
the largest store to the smallest, National Cash Regis- 
ters provide the accepted method of recording trans- 
actions and controlling store operation. 

The size or nature of your business does not matter. 
Your National representative will be glad to help 
you with any problem you may have. The National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in prin- 
cipal cities, 
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...im Retail Bookselling 


By THE EDITORS 


F you enjoy books and reading and 

can meet strangers in a gracious 

and friendly manner, you might 
consider retail bookselling as a career. 
Wartime restrictions on other forms 
of recreation, together with the phe- 
nomenal growth of 25¢ reprint series, 
did much to spread the book-reading 
habit among Americans. Now is a 
good chance to get into this growing 
field. 

A book shop, however, like any oth- 
er business enterprise, must be run on 
business principles. One of the most 
important factors making for success 
is location. The more people who pass 
your store, the more chances you have 
of making sales. If you’re located on 
a main avenue remember that there are 
generally “good” and “bad” sides to 
the street. Merely observing shopping 
crowds will show you which side is 
favored. Generally the larger. chain 
stores and supermarkets are clustered 
on Main Street’s “good” side—and the 
customers they attract will stop to gaze 
into your bookshop window—and buy. 


SPECIALISTS DO WELL 


Naturally, there’s a balance which 
must be maintained between rental 
costs and other expenses. A location 
near a good deal of traffic is the best, 
but rental costs may offset the profits 
from increased business. Many book- 
sellers favor a location a short distance 
down a side street. Here an attention- 
getting sign can be used to draw the 
avenue trade. 

Getting a reputation as a specialist 
in a certain type of book will aid busi- 
ness immeasurably over a period of 
years. In Rochester there is a Chil- 
dren’s Bookshop which deals exclu- 
sively in juveniles. Its owners even 
give a “party” for children every two 
weeks, attended by authors and other 
celebrities. The fame of this shop has 
now spread so that it does a consider- 
able out-of-town business, by mail. 

Particularly in a new venture, book- 
shop equipment should be kept simple. 
Books are your best decoration. It’s 
surprising how a couple of well-stocked 
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walls crowded with colorful book jack- 
ets will dress up an otherwise empty 
store. 

Any carpenter can build book- 
shelves. You can paint them yourself. 
A good plan is to make the lowest shelf 
about a foot and a half from the floor 
with a 12-inch ledge in front of it to 


you get to know your particular cus. 
tomers. However, the wholesalers have 
a great deal of accumulated informa. 
tion on the needs of bookshops in 
various parts of the country. You 
can’t go far wrong in accepting their 
guidance. Information about a whole. 
saler that can serve you best may be 





Here’s a business with a made-to-order clientele. A small 
investment, plus reasonable sales know-how. is practically 
all you need to tap this ever-growing market 





be used as a seat. In cabinets beneath 
the ledge you can store extra stock 
and larger books. In no case have 
shelves lower than four inches from 
the floor, or your books will be dusty 
and scuffed by customers’ feet. Shelves 
can be from eight to twelve inches 
high and from eight to eleven inches 
deep. The deeper shelf permits books 
to be stored behind those on display. 
In a small shop, however, it’s wise to 
keep all your stock on view at all times. 

The simplest kind of tables can be 
used for display in the center 
of the shop. If you decide to 
build cabinets right on the 
floor keep them low so that 
book displays can be piled 
on top—and don’t space 
them too close to the wall 
shelves or to each other. 
Nothing is more annoying than reach- 
ing down in a narrow aisle to remove a 
book from a low shelf. Crowded quar- 
ters also encourage pilfering. With 
shelves and tables in place, all you'll 
need will be a few chairs and a cash- 
ier’s desk. A cash register is not need- 
ed at the beginning. Accounts can be 
kept in a ledger. 

The best way to stock a beginning 
bookshop is to consult a reliable book 
wholesaler who will be able to plan 
with you the type and numbers of 
books to stock initially. There are no 
fixed rules covering book purchasing. 
It is something you learn only after 





had from the American Booksellers 
Association (35 East 20th St., N. Y, 
City) or the Book Publishers Bureau 
(347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City). 
Americans spend about $1 per 
capita annually on books. High-income 
communities exceed this figure many 
times over. Industrial towns, on the 
other hand, in poor times, buy even 
less. In any case, your stock should be 
from 1/3 to 1/6 of your total expected 
annual business, depending on the rate 
of turnover. If you start with $1,000 
worth of books, sell them, 
buy another $1,000 worth, 
sell them again and buy a 
third $1,000 worth—all in 
one year—you have done a 
$4,500 to $5,000 retail busi- 
ness by turning over your 
stock three times. The new: 


comer can count on a 331/3% dis- 


count on his book orders. 

To make money in bookselling you 
must keep the stock investment low, 
within reason, and keep the rate of 
turnover high. A bookseller who is 4 
good merchant will turn his stock over 
much more than three or four times 4 
year. Advertising, including book dis- 
play in windows, is a great help in 
maintaining high turnover rate. Book: 
stores generally allocate 2% to 3% 
of the gross sales of the preceding yea! 
to this item. Advertising lowers the 
overhead by keeping you (as well 

(Continued on page 41) 
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POWER PLANTS 





=—to help you run your factory 
















Wheeled power plants like these will be 
pulling for you... helping to run your factory 
... When you build it in the territory served 
by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 


How? By hauling supplies and raw materials 
to your factory door. By taking your finished 
products to distributing centers and markets. 
By pulling for you... proudly and eagerly... 
day and night. .. in all kinds of weather. 


Last year alone, 148 new industries came to 
live and grow along our railway. They are 
experiencing the benefits of mild climate, 


plentiful raw materials, abundant low-cost 
power and fuel, ample reserves of skilled and 
unskilled workers ... and a huge consumer 
market in the fast-growing Southland. 


They are benefiting, too, from the depend- 
able, efficient, economical, mass transportation 
service symbolized by the more than 1,600 
steam and Diesel locomotives of the Southern 
Railway System. 

To assure these advantages for your factory, 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 











THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


prs digests all labor publica- 
ttons—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly _ presents 
typical extracts, without comment. 


“UNION VICTORIES" 


From Union News Service (CIO): 

In all American labor’s struggles, 
there has never been a victory so 
sweeping as that achieved by the CIO 
in the steel, auto, electrical, textile, 
clothing, oil and other industries, and, 
in course of achievement, by many 
other CIO unions... 

CIO’s victory is its greatest in his- 
tory, not only for the size of the wage 
increases won and the number of 
workers benefited, but also for its de- 
feat of a dangerous big-business con- 
spiracy to destroy union security and 
union conditions .. . 

Outstanding credit is due to Presi- 
dent Murray and the other CIO lead- 
ers, whose brilliant strategy charted 
the way to victory and marshalled the 
hosts of labor... 


“LOOKS LIKE A STRIKE" 


From the Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO): 

The Manhattan Shirt Co. has 1,500,- 
000 shirts, according to Columnist 
Drew Pearson. Other manufacturers 
have more millions and can make even 
more without the slightest trouble. 

The same is true of underwear. We 
want it; they’ve got it. The same is 
true of everything from bobby pins to 
electric refrigerators. The market is 
drooling; the manufacturer is—wait- 
ing. 

Looks like a strike, doesn’t it? The 
fact is, there is a strike—one of the 
darnedest strikes we’ve ever seen. . . . 


“PROPAGANDA FOR POVERTY” 


From The Union Leader, Chicago: 

They ought to label the propaganda 
of the NAM as an appeal for poverty, 
for that is what it is. NAM spokesmen 
in Washington, opposing the full-em- 
ployment bill, say industry has got to 
have a “float” of the 8 to 12 million 
unemployed. Otherwise industry can- 
not operate. And why does the NAM 
want all these millions of jobless men 


and women, living in poverty in this 
glorious free country of ours? 
As if we didn’t know! 


“PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ON TRIAL" 


From St. Louis Labor Tribune 
(AFL): 

Private enterprise, rather than labor, 
is on trial in this present crisis. If it 
can’t operate without artificial restric- 
tions or unlimited incentive, then it 
will be replaced by the inexorable logic 
of social change to the same degree 
that the atomic bomb has replaced 
gunpowder and dynamite in warfare. 


“CO-OPS PERSECUTED” 


From the Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees’ Railway 
Journal: 

Those opposed to co-operatives are 
continuously trying to bring about a 
law that will tax the savings of the 
co-operatives as if these savings were 


Goinc Up—Easy vs. Harp Way! 


T RIDE WHILE 
THAT OTHER 
GUY WALKS/ 





., THis 15 TOUGH 
CLIMBING BUT 
I'LL MAKE IT/ 








From St. Louis Labor Tribune (AFL) 


profits of a corporation. This persecy. 
tion, and it is in reality persecution, 


only serves to strengthen the faith of} 


those who have studied the co-ope. 
ative movement and continues to ad 
new members to the movement just a 
the persecution of labor causes th 
labor movement to thrive. 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB" 


From the Packinghouse Works 
(CIO): 

If today packinghouse workers hay 
the support of the greatest part of th 
public, it is not because it meréy 
happened. That support exists becaus 
a public relations job has been donein 
every manner possible so that the gen 
eral public might arrive at a conch 
sion based upon facts rather thm 
prejudices. . . . It is a jcb for the» 
ternational office, the district office and 
every local union to exert itself i 
every manner possible to make speak- 
ers and literature available to group 
which comprise the American people. 
Those groups consist of religious, fra 
ternal, business, consumer and civic 
organizations. . . . 

Labor has played, through circum 
stances, a lonely and isolated role in 
the community. It’s time for labor to 
step up and say decently, firmly and 
constructively, “we are your neigh 
bors, you ought to know us—vwe wil 
be living next door to you, around the 
corner and in the next block.” 


“A CHARLEY McCARTHY” 


From the Baltimore Labor Herald 
(Ind.) : 

At a time when wage negotiations 
were at their height Mr. Fairless, pres 
ident of the United States Steel Corp. 
went to the White House. He discussed 
problems with Phil Murray and_ the 
President and his advisers. Everyone 
thought Fairless was top man in the 
industry. Now it turns out that he was 
but an emissary of Irving Olds, Chait- 
man of the Board of U. S. Steel. ... 
Mr. Fairless was merely a Charley 
McCarthy. 

This makes one wonder if there 
might not be another Edgar Berge 
behind Olds. . . .” 
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Boss Over a Giant 


A coal miner is one man without 
whom the rest of us just couldn’t 
get along—and stay civilized. 
He’s the first link in the chain 
that brings us heat and light and 
the power to produce more things. 
His job isa big job. But he hasa 
giant’s strength at his command 
...a giant with muscles of rub- 
ber...engineered rubber... which 
merely. means rubber 
adapted to mechanical pur- 
poses by “‘U.S.” chemists, 
engineers and scientists. 


Teamed with other materials, 
this engineered rubber provides 
moving highways— conveyor 
belts that take the!coal from 
far underground to the surface 
swiftly...from mine to tipple to 
railway. 

No other material is so useful 
to the miner in so many ways as 
engineered rubber...in insula- 

tion for electrical wiring, 
in suction hose, and pipe 
linings that resist corro- 
sion. 


Serving Through Science 


Serving through Science—the 
aim of all Engineered Rubber — 
means serving the man who 
serves you...the man on the job. 
Listen to “Science Looks Forward” — new series 
© of talks by the great scientists of America — on 


the Philharmonic-Symphony Program. CBS 
network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30E.S.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
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ROcKEFELLER CENTER e 


New York 20, N. Y. 








THINGS TC COME 


Letiers That Talk 


By H. S. KAHM 


OR many years it was the dream 

of many an inventor to create a 

combination dictating machine 
and typewriter: dictate a letter and 
the machine would automatically type 
the spoken words. 

Well, it’s no longer a dream. A de- 
vice is now on the market which in 
the simplest way fulfills the basic 
function of the dictation machine- 
typewriter, and which in the next 10 
years may go a long way toward revo- 
lutionizing the sending and receiving 
of written communications. 

It’s the Talking Letter. There’s actu- 
ally nothing basically new about it. 
For a long time before the war big city 
post offices in European and South 
American countries had available a 
machine to enable anyone to record 
a message on a phonograph disc to be 
mailed to a friend, for a few cents. 
In this country such machines were 
regarded as novelties, and were placed 
chiefly in amusement arcades and later, 
during the war, in some USOs. 


TIME AND SPACE SAVER 


But now something new has been 
added. A new type of dictation re- 
corder, based on this principle, is on 
the market, which uses a plastic disc 
only .01 of an inch thick. A seven-inch 
disc can take 30 minutes of dictation 
and can be mailed like a letter; and it 
can be signed. One inch of ordinary 
filing cabinet space can store 100 of 
these discs, or an average of more than 
2,000 letters. The average letter would 
require a disc small enough to go into 
an ordinary small envelope. These sin- 
gle-letter discs, unbreakable, are now 
available. 

The same machine that makes the 
recording is equipped to “read” them 
aloud. These “sound-scribing” ma- 
chines, it is believed, may eventually 
find a place in a majority of U. S. 
homes and offices; as the talking letter 
becomes commonplace. 

The novelty of the talking letter may 
be expected to give it its initial send- 





H. S. Kaunm, a Contributing Editor of Forses, 
is a specialist on smal] business opportuni- 
ties and developments. 
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off in the business world. A talking 
letter will for some time constitute an 
attention-getting form of direct mail 
advertising. A man who normally 
glances briefly at a written form letter, 





engineers, architects, scientists and 
other professional men have always 
found it a problem to get a trained 
stenographer who would not have to 
have technical words spelled out for 





The fascinating story of a machine that not only “listens,” 
but also “reads” your own words right back to you. Here’s 
a fertile field for salesmen and distributors 





skimming hurriedly over the contents 
or perhaps consigning it to the waste 
basket without going beyond the first 
sentence, may out of sheer curiosity 
hear what a talking letter has to say. 
In this manner alone great numbers 
of business and professional men may 
first become intimately acquainted 
with the advantages of the talking let- 
ter, and many of those who first re- 
ceive such ads will think to employ 
them themselves. 





A future selling factor is that the 
Talking Letter, once it achieves com- 
plete public acceptance, may in many 
instances dispense with the need of a 
stenographer, and may thus save a 
small firm a great deal of money. An- 
other factor is that the average man 
finds it easier to express his thoughts 
in normal talking than in writing, with 
its accompanying need for thinking in 
terms of sentences, paragraphs, punc- 
tuation and spelling. Doctors, lawyers, 


Exit the Stenographer? 


her. The Talking Letter eliminates this 
difficulty. 

The time may even come when the 
manufacture, distribution, sales and 
servicing of the Talking Letter ma- 
chines may approach the typewriter 
industry in size and importance; for 
one tremendous feature is that homes 
—as well as offices—may prove to be a 
large potential market for such ma- 
chines. The chief reason for this, of 
course, is the fact that no special 
skill is required to re- 
cord a Talking Letter. 

There is still another 
factor which may con- 
tribute greatly to the 
future popularity of 
the Talking Letter, and 
it is that one hears the 
actual voice of the 
sender, and thus re- 
ceives the full impact 
of his personality. He 
can strongly emphasize 
a point by the inflec- 
tion of his voice, as in 
normal speaking, 
whereas it takes a bit 
of literary talent to do this in writing. 

When the telephone was first put on 
the market it suffered a handicap in 
that a telephone subscriber could only 
reach other subscribers who had simi- 
lar equipment. When the value of the 
telephone became apparent to the gen- 
eral public, the problem was solved, 
for everyone wanted one. Very much 
the same thing may be true of Talking 
Letter equipment; it’s a baby industry 
with a tremendous potential. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 








Grubstake Opportunities 


By CHESTER THOMAS 





Thanks to new gadgets, modern transportation, more 
efficient milling and smelting, plus an expanded market 
for metals, “grubstake opportunities” reminiscent of ‘49 are 
now open—and they can be tapped with limited capital 





ODAY, in the Southwest, two vet- 
| Gls are profitably “prospect- 

ing”—not for gold, but for lost 
pipelines and railroad spurs. Most of 
their investment consists of the same 
$172 land mine detector they used to 
“buzz” through the treacherous debris 
of war-torn Normandy towns. 

North of them, a student economist 
is taking a small fortune in zinc out of 
silver tailings left from the fabulous 
Comstock Lode. In Vermont, a con- 
tractor, impatient with Surplus Prop- 
erty red tape, has put his trucks and 
shovels to work hauling old dump piles 
from half-forgotten copper mines, for 
modern milling. 

In Pennsylvania, a young lad is wet- 
washing old slag piles down a crudely 
built sluiceway and getting good coal 
—broken, washed and graded—at the 
bottom. In South America an archae- 
ologist, learning that early Spanish 
miners considered platinum a worth- 
less low-grade silver ore, interrupted 
his search for an Inca calendar stone 
and turned platinum miner, simply by 
digging up the old waste piles. 


NEW METHODS, MORE GOLD 


Up in Alaska a professor with a 
seismograph is locating lodes com- 
pared with which the Klondike was a 
mere wash. And not so long ago a 
young engineer crossing the famed 
Yellow Pine mines at night noticed 
that the old ore dumps gave off a 
peculiar glow under the rays of a new- 
fangled fluorescent lamp. The discov- 
ery converted a thinning out antimony 
mine into the world’s greatest tungsten 
producer. 

Yes, there’s still “gold in them thar 
hills,” but these hills are the waste 
hills left from less efficient mining 


Cuester THOMAS is a roving reporter of the 
business and industrial scene. 
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days. What does it mean to inexperi- 
enced and small capital fellows like 
you and me and GI Joe? It means that 
new gadgets, modern transportation, 
more efficient milling and smelting, 
plus the enormously expanded market 
for metals and minerals resulting from 
wartime technological developments, 
may have opened a mining rush rem- 
iniscent of the lush strikes of ’49. And 
you don’t need long experience or de- 
tailed technical knowledge to start. 
You.can still find “grubstake oppor- 
tunities.” In some places you can start 
operations with a shovel and dump- 
truck, and make money from the first 
day. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR BEGINNERS 


For those bitten by that typical 
American rebel bug to strike out on 
their own, here are brand new oppor- 
tunities for a rich “strike” on a good 
living-as-you-go basis. There are still 
hundreds of “lost placers”—basins 
which have caught erosion deposits 
until the beds are as rich as the fabu- 
lous placers of the Black Hills and 
Yuba and American rivers. There are 
hundreds of undiscovered mother 
lodes, such as eroded into the famed 
beds of the Klondike, Bonanza and 
Eldorado fields. 

But for beginners, today’s best bets 
lie in the new uses and broader mar- 
kets for ores once inefficiently worked 
or, for various reasons, discarded as 
waste. Authorities estimate that there’s 
room for around 50,000 new small 
“boomer” operators and small dig- 
gings miners, who, with a reasonable 
grubstake—say from $250 to $15,000 
—could be fairly sure of making $4-to- 
$400 per day while wearing off their 
greenhorns. The potential area lies 
chiefly in the big mining states along 
the Rockies and the Great Lakes and 


Pennsylvania, but mines of some kind 
have been worked in almost every 
state, and Canada. j 

For the “dude” in geology and 
mineralogy, a copy of Von Bernewity’ 
Handbook for Prospectors (McGraw. 
Hill) is a “must” item. Beyond that, 
most mining states and communities 
offer six-to-twelve-week courses in 
practical prospecting. Additional help 
is also available, free of cost, through 
the Federal Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey. 

“Panning” known placer fields re- 
quires the minimum expense—enough 
for food, a jeep or mule, a few tools. 
The commercial and industrial groups 
of metals and minerals require a more 
elaborate outlay, but even these items 
are serviceable when second-hand—an 
air compressor, drill, drill steel, winch, 
buckets, dynamite, a truck or two, a 





log washer and some kind of dredge 
arrangement, if your claim is in an ox 
bow or river bend below fast water, 
where nature has alteady washed, 
graded and concentrated a mineral 
pocket. Several large mining com- 
panies will loan grubstake miners the 
tools to operate private holdings of 
known “pay dirt” on a royalty basis, 
in cases where the workings are too 
small for large-scale operation. 

While there are many unworked vir- 
gin areas left, the greenhorn will prob- 
ably find his best warming-up oppor- 
tunity in the man-made deposits of old 
mine dumps and mill tailings. A com- 
bination of expensive transportation, 
crude milling and the lack of a broad 
industrial market made for a skim- 
ming-off-the-cream habit in the past. 
But the milk is still there—the ore all 
mined, broken and gathered in piles. 
And new highways, plus more efficient 
milling and broader uses, have given 
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THE TASK OF INSURANCE 


pec is little difference between the tasks and the oppor- 
tunities of insurance. Keeping pace with progress is an old 
story to “the industry that protects. other industries.” Along 
with the bright promises of modern science, many new and un- 
looked for hazards will doubtless develop, but science itself 
has been a potent tool used by property insurance under- 
writers and the various agencies of public safety. 


It seems to me that the accomplishments of American 
idealism are very closely related to the accomplishments of 
American business. If that is so there is little to fear in the 
future if we maintain the same qualities to which our organiza- 
tion was dedicated ninety-three years ago. Any improvements 
in operating methods which may be required for the good of 
public service should be welcomed. Providing financial pro- 
tection to meet the exact requirements of the insuring public 
must remain foremost in our endeavors. 


People of the fire insurance business and of our own organi- 
zation can look with pride upon the achievements of 1945, 
the Year of Victory. In common with every American citizen 
and every American business they were a part of the solid 
home front behind our victorious fighting men. 


This report on the affairs of the company reflects the prog: 
ress made in a year of national transition from war to peace. 
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STATEMENT 
December 31, 1945 








ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com- | 
pemies «we cece ee ewe $ 21,252,662.44 
United States Government Bonds . . 43,311,100.25 
All Other Bonds and Stocks. . . . 93,759,025.46 
First Mortgage Loans . . . « © « 180,533.95 
Real Estate . . 2 2 ee we eo ow 3,464,339.81 
Agents Balances, less than 90 days due 8,480,590.41 
Reinsurance 
* Recoverable on Paid Losses . 1,567,724.71 


Other Admitted Assets. . . , « + 187,624.54 
Total Admitted Assets . . . $172,203,601.57 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . $ 62,085,749.00 

Reserve for Losses . . . + + + + 17,528,837.00 

Reserve for Taxes .. . ». » + + « 4,299,218.20 
Liabilities under Contracts with War 

Chip Adm, «2 cc ee te 2,719,717.62. 


Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 435,448.41 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance 


Treaties . . 0 « c *o 0 ee 67,772.03 
Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 87,136,742.26 
General Voluntary 


Reserve . . $10,066,859.31 
Capital. . . ~ 15,000,000.00 
Surplus . . ~. 60,000,000.00 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders $85,066,859.31 


Total. 2 ww ee ee oe $172,203,601.57 


Note: Bonds carried at $4,414,678.58 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
qui of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, Surplus adjusted to 
reflect Canadian Assets and Liabilities on 
United States Dollar basis, 








== is | x» THE HOME* 
Srsurance Company 


NEW YORK 
AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


THE HOME, THROUGH ITS ACENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE 
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numerous old waste piles a_ very 
definite value. 

As an example, one of the richest 
of the Comstock mines was located in 
an area so inaccessible in its day that 
all ore assaying below $80 per ton was 
discarded as waste; but modern high- 
ways and machinery have turned the 
discarded ore into “pay dirt.” There 
is a parallel in the trailings around 
mills and concentrating plants where 
crude methods were used, or where a 
secondary ore was not then recognized 
or had no market value. Some types 
of clays and rubble once cursed by 
mine operators have come to have 
high commercial value. The Yellow 
Pine tungsten discovery is typical. 
However, novices should bear in mind 
that a profitable price on many min- 
erals does not necessarily mean an 
immediate or year-round market. The 
filling of an industry’s current require- 
ments may terminate any market until 
reserves are again needed. 


SCRAP-PILE “PAY DIRT" 


While the chief requirements for 
successful mining in the past seem to 
have been luck, experience and hard 
work, today’s less orthodox opportu- 
nities depend greatly on imagination 
and ingenuity. Take the case of the 
freak lead and copper “mine” at Fort 
Riley, Kan. The mine grew out of the 
wartime lead shortage and the fertile 
brain of one Major Jenks of the 7th 
Service Command, who sold Sam Ep- 
stein, a local salvage man, on the idea 
of going after the rich “pay dirt” in 
the rifle butts. The dirt was rich 
enough, but previous efforts to salvage 
it had proven highly expensive. Epstein 
learned just how expensive to the tune 
of $6,000, when he attempted to free 
the 80-year accumulation of bullets 
from the hard dirt and clay with a 
screening process. He was just about 
to give up the attempt when the Major 
unearthed Edward H. Emerson, an 
oldtime hardrock miner, in Special 
Services. Emerson took one look at the 
salvage attempt and grinned: “Why 
not mine it instead of trying to beach- 
comb it?” 

Oddly enough, perhaps, it hadn’t 
occurred to anybody to regard the 
project as ordinary mining. The 
change required was simply to discard 
the screening process and institute the 
use of a log washer—such as is used 
with manganese, wet washing and jig- 
gling—and out came bullets, literally, 
by the bucket. Sam Epstein took a 
deep breath and plunged in another 
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$14,000 for new equipment, the sum 
necessary under wartime conditions 
and the need for haste. Under normal 
conditions he could have put his mine 
into operation for some $4,000 to 
$5,000. 

However, what he got for his risk 
was the opportunity to mine other rifle 
butts, after working Fort Riley out. 
At current prices, he makes a gross 
profit of $60 per ton of bullets, after 
paying for transportation and smelting, 
but before paying $7 per ton govern- 
ment royalty, and his mining and 
equipment cost. His operations take 
out 20 cubic yards of earth an hour, 
and each yard pays off in 100 pounds 
of bullets—10% copper, 50% lead. 
His mine will yield about 1,000 tons 
of bullets before petering out, which 
will amortize his equipment so that the 
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next operation will offer a clear profit, 

“Not a bad investment,” Edward 
Emerson points out, “and one parallel 
with hundreds of small investment op. 
portunities simply waiting for explo. 
tation by returning veterans. The Ser. 
vices have given thousands of me, 
basic construction and mechanical 
knowledge helpful in mining, such as 
the use of the seismograph, radar and 
the mine detector. The fundamentals 
of practical prospecting can be picked 
up in short order in many brackets, 
and the opportunities for small invest. 
ment at comparatively small risk are 
lying in thousands of half forgotten 
dump piles and tailings. In the alloy 
groups particularly, the chemical age 
has opened limitless new markets for 
minerals. What’s needed most is a lit. 
tle sweat and ingenuity.” 


Gateway to Latin America 


LATIN American business man 

visiting the U. S. through the port 
of New Orleans is likely to find wait- 
ing for him when he arrives a luxuri- 
ous office, a Spanish-English speaking 
secretary and information facilities on 
a scale he’d have difficulty in matching 
in his own home town. That’s just a 
part of the services rendered by Inter- 
national House, New Orleans’ “Good 
Neighbor Policy in action.” 

International House is the $750,000 
baby of New Orleans and Mississippi 
Valley business men, designed to pipe 
increased trade South of the border 
through the Louisiana port. It accom- 
plishes it by means of a program of 
goodwill-building projects. What it 
does is to cement solid friendships be- 
tween the Latin business man and his 
American brother, resulting in in- 
creased understanding and trade. 

The New Orleans project is a non- 
profit, non-trading affair. Nobody 
makes a nickel out of International 
House. Instead, the members each sink 
from $50 to $250 a year into it. For 
this sum, they receive a membership 
in one of the swankiest clubs in the 
Americas, and a chance to share—with 
everyone else—whatever business up- 
swing accrues from _ International 
House’s activities. 

The House itself is a nine-floor af- 
fair, comprising bars, lounges, dining 
rooms and conference rooms where 
U. S. and Latin business men can 


meet. There are offices with batteries 
of secretaries able to take dictation in 
English, Spanish and Portuguese; li- 
braries; an auditorium. 

Latin business men visiting New 
Orleans are invited by a member to 
make International House their North 
American headquarters. As simply as 
that, the wide facilities of Internation- 
al House become theirs to use—free. 
The library contains trade papers and 
reference works on almost every known 
subject, and there are also experts in 
every field on tap to help. If diplomatic 
difficulties arise, they can appeal to 
their own consul, who has an office in 
the building, or to a State Department 
official, who is available to keep diplo- 
matic wheels rolling smoothly. 


NON-TRADE ACTIVITIES, TOO 


International House also boasts 4 
program of outside activities, which 
are aimed at increasing the knowledge 
and understanding which individual 
Latins and Americans have of each 
other. To increase that understanding, 
International House plans such diverse, 
non-trading activities as sponsoring 
international sports broadcasts—on the 
theory that sports are an international 
language; offering movies of inter- 
American everyday life to groups on 
both continents; and promoting gem 
eral knowledge among the American 
republics of each other’s mores. 

—Davip MarKsTEI. 
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for 3,150,000 Equitable Policyholders 


and Their Families 


* 


IF ALL MEMBERS of the Equitable 
family of policyholders were to call a single 
place home, “Equitable Town” would be 
about the same size as Boston, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco combined! 


It might look more like a fabulous Holly- 
wood movie lot than an ordinary city, with 
Texas ranchers living next door to Con- 
necticut school teachers, lowa corn grow- 
ers and Cape Cod fishermen. Doctors from 
Chicago and mechanics from Detroit would 
be neighbors to Georgia cotton growers 
and Oregon foresters. 


The families of “Equitable Town” have 
joined in a great co-operative enterprise of 
family security. There are now 3,150,000 mem- 
bers of this great family. In the past year they 
increased the life insurance they own to 
$9,172,440,000. Their membership in The 
Equitable means peace of mind and the assur- 
ance of funds to carry out cherished plans. 


Last year these families received checks for 
an aggregate of $238,064,000—an average of 


$27,716 every hour throughout the year. 


These benefit dollars helped keep families to- 
gether, assured children of college education, 
paid off mortgages, provided retirement in- 
come and served many other human needs. 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States is a mutual company incor- 
porated under the laws of New York State. 
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Assets guaranteeing this flow of benefits 
reached a new high of $3,849,438,000, an in- 
crease of $341,455,000 for the year. Beyond 
their primary purpose of assuring the payment 
of policy benefits, these funds are furnishing 
capital for business and industry in every state 
of the union. They are helping to finance 
millions of productive jobs. They are aiding 
farmers and home owners. 


Truly, life insurance funds mean more fac- 
tories, more work, more homes, and richer 
living for all America. 


Gi. 7 2 


PRESIDENT 





13 Questions to ask your- 
self to make sure you 
are getting the most out 
of your life insurance. 
Send today for a copy 
of ** Your Policy’’ to 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 


Name. 





United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Addr 





City and State. 
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Sherman’s Frozen Food 


Truck 





VITAL factor in the frozen food 

industry is transportation. Frozen 
foods require special, sub-zero trans- 
portation: trucks so built that even on 
the hottest day, when exterior surfaces 
register as high as 150 degrees, the 
temperature of food-carrying compart- 
ments is well below zero. 

A defect found in many of the earli- 
er frozen food trucks was the difficulty 
in bringing and holding interior tem- 
peratures down to the required level. 
Extensive testing led one expert to de- 
cide that this was due to the materials 
used for insulation. Being organic, 
they absorbed moisture, which steadily 
reduced their insulating capacity, re- 
quiring compressors to run much long- 


By DAVID W. RYDER 


er to bring and hold interior tempera- 
tures down. In one test, for instance, 
this engineer found that the insulating 
materials in a truck which had been 
operating six months had absorbed 340 
pounds, or more than 40 gallons, of 
water. Thus, to the increased operat- 
ing cost caused by marked impairment 
of its insulating efficiency, was added 
the extra cost of carrying around 340 
pounds of worse than useless water. 
Moreover, trucks so “water logged” 
had to lay off for as much as a week 
in order to be dried out. 

The man who made this discovery 
is Earl Sherman, Oakland, Calif., trans- 
portation engineer and designer. Sher- 
man’s search for a better insulating 





1. Only 38 years 
old, he is Presi- 
dent Truman’s 
latest secretarial 
appointee to an 
important Cabi- 
net post. No 
novice in gov- 
ernment service, 
he has been a 
public utilities 
expert with the Federal Communications 
Commission and chairman of the War 
Production Board. 





3. As Director 
of War Mobiliz- 
ation and Re- 
conversion, he 
takes exception 
to the views of 
the preceding 
man as to a pos- 
sible jump in 
the cost of liv- 
ing. States that 
he can see “no real reason for a material 
increase in the cost of living.” 








Whos News? 


These men have all figured prominently in the news recently. 
Can you identify them? Answers are provided below. 


YIVQUaT[aMYIS SINo] *y “1apdus “yy UYOL *¢E “sepoy “CS JOULE *Z “BNIy “y snyney 


2. Chairman of 
the Federal Re- 
serve Board, he 
claims that wage 
increases can be 
justified only 
“when they can 
be met out of 
increased pro- 
ductivity and 
profits without 
increasing prices.” Warns that the new 
wage-price policy might result in a 10% 
boost in living costs. 





4. A leading 
member of the 
Cabinet, he re- 
cently branded 
the Case labor 
disputes bill “ill 
advised and 
hodge-podge leg- 
islation.” Con- 
tends it “may 
well initiate an 
era of industrial warfare with the power 
of government used to destroy labor 
unions.” 





Photos: Harris & Ewing 








material proved futile until one day, 
at his club, he heard a man talking 
about a new material called “Fiber. 
glas.” He was only casually interested 
until he heard the man say it was 
“inorganic” and would not absorb 
moisture. From then on Sherman was 
all ears, and got the man to come to 
his plant next day for a full discussion. 
The upshot was that Sherman or- 
dered enough Fiberglas to insulate an 
experimental frozen food truck. The 
truck went into steady operation and, 
over a six-month period, withstood 
successfully every conceivable test. 
The new insulant not only did not ab- 
sorb moisture, but it was considerably 
lighter than any other insulant in use, 
easier to apply and no more costly. 
Having found his material, Sherman 
applied himself to developing and per- 
fecting the best technique for its appli- 
cation. That was two years ago. Fig- 
ures covering a huge trailer recently 
built by him for a West Coast frozen 
food distributor show his progress. 


LESS WEIGHT, MORE CAPACITY 


The insulated area of this trailer is 
34 feet long, eight feet high and eight 
feet wide. It has eight cold plates, two 
large compressors and weighs 21,000 
pounds, A sister trailer built previ- 
ously for the same concern, and iden- 
tical in every respect except for being 
insulated with organic materials, 
weighs 24,635 pounds. Besides saving 
3,635 pounds—which translates itself 
into a substantial saving in annual 
operating costs—Sherman, by using 
Fiberglas, was able to increase the 
freezer capacity by 33% without in- 
creasing the weight. Moreover, tests 
showed that in this trailer the time re- 
quired for the compressors to pull the 
temperature down to the proper level 
was approximately 25% less than in 
the same trailer without Fiberglas. 

All things taken together, Sherman’s 
figures show that by using this new 
insulant according to the technique he 
has perfected, it has been possible to 
increase the efficiency of frozen food 
trucks up to 50%, and cut their oper- 
ating costs by from 25% to 30%. 
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_.. in Merchandising, Plastics, Telephones, Tools 


and Equipment, Heating, Vocational Guidance 


SHORT CUT 


This 12-inch portable radial saw is 
reported to save 25% of the usual 
power saw time on the average indus- 
trial cutting job. Made by the Ameri- 
can Saw Mill Machinery Co.—princi- 
pally of non-rusting magnesium—the 
unit comes complete with carrying 
frame and 114 horsepower electric mo- 
tor, can be plugged in wherever there 


is electric current. Its unique “one- 





point cutting” feature permits the en- 
tire column of the machine to tilt ver- 
tically, or to pivot to the left or right, 
so that regardless of how the machine 
is adjusted the saw blade always trav- 
els through the guide fence and cuts 
the lumber at exactly the same point 
on the table. 


VIBRATION CONTROL 


Robinson Aviation, Inc., has devel- 
oped what’s said to be the first three- 
way vibration absorption unit to pro- 
tect vital equipment from destructive 
vibration. The device makes possible 
increased performance, lower mainte- 


} nance costs. Compact and sturdy, it 


affords many advantages of effective 
vibration isolation in the mounting of 
delicate or sensitive equipment in a 
standardized production unit mount. 


FLYING SHOWROOM 


An unusual export selling technique 
is that devised by Trans Caribbean 
Air Cargo Lines. They’re converting 
DC3’s into traveling showrooms—out- 
fitted with 28 booths each—to exhibit 
the products of as many manufac- 
turers. Carrying three salesmen aboard 
each plane, the company is mapping 
out an ambitious tour of the Good 
Neighbor countries. The airline also 
contemplates acting as distributing 
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agent for manufacturers who desire 
South of the Border representation, 
but can’t afford spot coverage. 


NYLON NOVELTIES 


Unbreakable, heat-resisting drinking 
tumblers made of nylon plastic, an in- 
novation of the DuBois Plastics Co., 
marks the first use of this material for 
such a purpose. Another first is a 
moulded nylon comb, made by the 
Columbia Protektosite Co. Unusually 
flexible, it can be sterilized in boiling 
water, will not curl nor shrink. 


HEATER METER 


Your heating problems answered at 
a glance—that’s the job of an ingeni- 
ous calculating device, the Heat-O- 
meter. It eliminates tedious figuring 
previously necessary to determine the 
correct amount of radiation for steam 
and hot water heater systems. Consist- 
ing of a round dial with three concen- 
tric celluloid printed discs, it can be 
used by professional or amateur—just 
the simple turning of the dial and the 
correct answer is provided. It’s ex- 
pected to find wide use among archi- 
tects, builders, engineers, building 
managers, plumbers and many others. 
Added feature: the device also pro- 
vides a wide variety of useful techni- 
cal data. 


THUMB-TRIGGER WRENCH 


Here, by a simple movement of the 
thumb-trigger adjustment, this newly 
developed wrench provides an auto- 


matic “eye” adjustment control that 


keeps the jaws in constant grip while 
the wrench handle is in manual opera- 
tion. A product of Hedstrom Indus- 
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tries, it eliminates frequent use of vari- 
ous sizes of end-wrenches, prevents 
rounded nuts, reduces the danger of 
skinned knuckles. 


TELEPHONIC "HITCHHIKING” 


Cheaper phone service is in the off- 
ing for rural dwellers—the result of 
the development of a rural power line 
carrier system. It permits the transmis- 
sion of both telephone conversations 
and electric power over the same line. 
One set of poles and wires does the 
work of two in thinly settled sections 
where line installation cost is the big- 
gest part of the expense. 


FINGER TIP BEAUTIFIER 


Now it’s an electrical manicurist! 
This scientifically designed machine, 
housed in a modern plastic cabinet, is 
closely controlled by a small electric 
motor. All operations are performed 
by clinically tested and approved tools. 





The device, produced by Abar Manu- 
facturing Co., is expected to give trou- 
ble-free performance for at least 20 
years. 


“IDEA CLINIC" 


Something different in trade expesi- 
tions will soon be staged by Kansas 
City’s Chamber of Commerce—an 
“idea clinic” for local manufacturers. 
Firms that buy articles made out-of- 
town are being invited to display such 
items so local manufacturers may ex- 
amine them for possibilities of produc- 
ing them in their own plants. Facts 
and figures will be made available by 
the clinic to interested business men on 
request. 


HOSIERY HIGHLIGHT 


Longer lasting ladies’ hose may re- 
sult from a mechanical gadget to be 
installed by Holeproof Hosiery Co. to 
measure customers’ leg length, circum- 
ference of calf and knee action, in 
order to determine stocking sizes more 
accurately. It’s expected to eliminate 
unnecessary wrinkles or runners caused 
by the strain of stockings that are too 
short. 
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Brightest spot in the entire na- 
tion is the Pacific Coast. And 
most centrally located, to serve 
this rapidly growing area, is 
Richmond, on San Francisco 
Bay. 


In Richmond, you'll find every 
facility for profitable manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


There’s plenty of industrial 

land still available . . . on large 

or small a . . complete 

with utilities . . . and at excep- 

tionally low prices. Choose deep 

water frontages . . . spur tracks 
. main highways! 


PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 
There’s labor here . . . lots of it 

skilled and unskilled. And 
due to wartime expansion, there 
are temporary homes for work- 
ers with large scale permanent 
housing developments planned. 


Gas, electrical power, water and 
petroledm are available in un- 


WRITE DEPARTMENT 





limited quantities—and at low 
prices. Mild, invigorating year 
‘round climate encourages pro- 
duction, too. 


Couple these obvious produc- 
tion advantages with Rich- 
mond’s central location .. . to 
serve the 16 million people of 
the Western mainland and the 
800 million of the Pacific Basin 
Area. Your factory here can out- 
serve and outsell less favored 
competitors. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
If you'd like the facts—ALL of them— 
write for "Richmond Wins the Peace." 
36 pages of factual data about the 
West and Richmond. Free . . . if you 
write on your business letterhead. 
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RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 










Richmond ; California 


Largest industrial area 
coy on San Francisco Bay 











AVIATION TRENDS 


... in Passenger and 
Freight Service — New 
Business Opportunity 


hw phase of air transport today 
shows vitality and an alert alive. 
ness, as never before. On the passenger 
side of the picture, record flights acrog 
the continent by Transcontinental { 
Western Air and across the Atlantic by 
Pan American World Airways, using 
the new Lockheed Constellations, are 
clear indications of the savings in time 
which flight will offer even in this im- 
mediate post-war period. Converted 
Douglas Skymasters, characterized by 
excellent speed and comfort, are al- 
ready in service for United Air Lines, 
American Airlines, Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral and other carriers. Variously ar- 
ranged to carry from 44 to 58 passen- 
gers, they represent a new luxury in 
flight for the general public. United 
has placed its version of these four 
mile-a-minute transports on a two-stop, 
coast-to-coast schedule. Time between 
New York and Chicago is 314 hours; 
Chicago and Denver, 3 hours, 51 min- 
utes; Denver and San Francisco, 44 
hours. They are to be sugmented this 
Summer with five-mile-a-minute Main- 
liners which will cross the continent 
in 91% hours or less. Meantime, Liew- 
tenant General James H. Doolittle has 
declared that practical flight at 1,00 
miles an hour is not a far-away vision 
but a close-at-hand reality. 


SPECIAL FREIGHT SERVICES 


All the airlines report a big upsurge 
in an already intensive demand for 
space, with the lifting last month of 
the last wartime restrictions on travel 
Constant additions of new and bigger 
planes thus far have been unable to 
keep up with the traffic demand. This 
is a good and healthy sign. 

Provocative as are all the indice 
tions with regard to passengers, the 
rapid developments in cargo carrying 
by air and the demand for such service 
are of at least equal interest. The ma 
jor airlines not only have cut theit 
rates in hopeful fashion but have 
added all-cargo schedules. The time is 
not far distant when special cargo 
planes, designed from the ground up 
for such use’ and not merely adapted 
from passenger aircraft, will come into 
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their own. Special freight services in 
areas where traffic warrants also are 
well patronized. Late last month the 
New York Times announced that its 
late city edition was to be supplied to 
Washington, D. C., breakfast tables by 
means of such a specialized service. 
Where there is a flow of regular day- 
by-day cargo in one direction and the 
supply of return goods is satisfactory, 
such cargo lines have a distinctly 
promising outlook. 


NEW FIELD OPENED 


In this regard a new business op- 
portunity of real interest and no small 
magnitude appears to be opening up 
in the field of packaging for air cargo. 
A special committee of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America has been 
hard at work of late studying such 
items as baggage carts, handling of 
light express loads, combination and 
trailer cargo carts, belt-loading units, 
conveyors, fork lift trucks, ramps and 
the like. Pennsylvania Central Airlines, 
which, with the Switlik Parachute Co., 
demonstrated that even very fragile 
articles could be delivered successfully 
by parachute drop, has recently real- 
ized favorable results from a device 
called the “cargoveyor”. This is an 
electrically-driven endless belt mounted 
on a four-wheel chassis which operates 
at a speed of 60 feet a minute and will 
carry loads up to 500 pounds. The belt 
can be reversed, permitting unloading 
as well as loading. 

Cutting the weight from packages 
for air shipments is, of course, a very 
important item. Pan American did 
some remarkable feats in this respect 
during the war. It was found that 
heavy shipments could often be broken 
down into a greater number of smaller 
packages and, by skillful re-coopering, 
immense savings in weight could be 
effected. One re-coopering job involved 
a dozen wing tips to be shipped to the 
Pacific theater. As the shipment was 
received at the Treasure Island base of 
the airline the boxes weighed 825 
pounds each. In 48 hours they had 
been reduced to 110 pounds each. 

—RecINnALD M. CLEVELAND. 


2AjNHN00N0NENNEUTONRU UALS 


The Government is not the prop- 
er medium for running trade. It 
lacks the imagination and drive 
of private enterprise—Sir BasiL 
Brooke, Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 66 of a Series 


is Pan American World Pinan schedul B their new 
Lockheed Constellation. One-way passage $375 


opening new horizons for American businessmen and 
vacationers. 


By flights like these, Pan American World Airways pro- 
claim their air-progress; by using a Strathmore letter- 
head paper they show a knowledge of the importance of 
creating an all-around good impression. Choose a Strath- 
more letterhead paper to help your company meet its 
new horizons confidently. The Strathmore watermark is 
your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE ec: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Spins SMA DIA Wes EES 


Look ~vhat we have to offer in solving your 
manufacturing problems! 90,000. square feet 
of floor space equipped second to none for de- 
signing, tooling and production of your 
complete assemblies or individual parts! From 
primary operations thru heat treat, grinding, 
lapping, plating, inspection, assembling and 
testing, all under one roof and single respon- 
sibility! Ask your secretary to phone, wire or 
write our Executive Sales Office, now, for an 
API representative to call. Or send us your 


inquiries for prompt quotations. 





“4, President and General Manager 


YQ? Chas C. Layman 


AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Plant and General Offices: Washington Court House. Ohio 
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and associates. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC.. Dept 325, Elkhart, Ind. 
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Do/More way is like a 
holiday to employees... 
It’s a tonic to their bod- 
ies; conducive to health 
and energy. Do/More 
Clerical 


justed to fit! 
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“My Biggest Mistake” 


{Continued from page 18) 


provision of systematic business knowl- 
edge. Moreover, by teaching sound 
principles, it enables a man to think 
straight. 

During his years with the Institute, 
the truth of the proverb has been 
demonstrated over and over again. As 
he points out today: “The world is 
certain to progress. And as long as 
men of vision and purpose are a part 
of our social system, opportunity and 
progress will go hand in hand. /f 
vision is our compass through the 
vicissitudes of life, purpose is the goal 
towards which our vision steers us. 
The Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
been governed accordingly in the de- 
velopment of its educational program.” 

Jones feels that this is the age of 
the young man. But he faces keen com- 
petition. Modern business calls for 
trained minds, men who are alert to 
opportunity. The man who recognizes 
this, but is too apathetic to prepare 
for it, passes sentence upon himself. 
For, as Jones says, if you define your 
purpose, you must also be willing to 
pay the price to attain it. 


HAVE A GOAL 


Acknowledged as an authority in 
every phase of selling, Jones was the 
first to develop extensive courses im 
sales management. He was also among 
the first to recognize the value of ad-. 
vertising as a selling tool, and, as a 
result, was instrumental in its wide de- 
velopment. 

Today, as in the past, Jones insists: 
that now is the time for all ambitious. 
men to prepare themselves for those: 
positions which await men with a clear 
vision of what they desire. He has seen: 
too many young men who started out: 
in the business world advance to a: 
certain point, then stall. To him, lack 
of purpose is an important factor in 
this stagnation. Inadequate business: 
training is also a contributing factor.. 
One of a young man’s biggest assets, 
he says, is goal-vision. Besides. mere 
knowledge, a man must not only know 
how to think clearly, but to define a 
goal and pursue it constantly. 

As Jones sums it up: “A nation’s. 
greatest assets are its men of: vision, 
whether educators, statesmen or busi-- 
ness men. This country is-the outstand- 
ing example of the influence and ac-- 
complishment of men witli.clear: vision: 
and worthy purpose.” 


FORBES. 
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Opportunities 


{Continued from page 26) 


as your whole staff) busy full time. 

Much thought has been given to the 
financing of bookshops by book pub- 
lishers and wholesalers. Naturally 
these people wish to encourage book- 
shops as much as possible—since each 
shop is an added outlet for their prod- 
uct. C. R. Crowell, former vice-presi- 
dent of Doubleday, Doran Bookshops, 
has formulated what he calls “safe” 
bookshop expenditures. Based on the 
expected volume of sales for the year, 
rent should amount to 8%, salaries to 
10%, shipping 114%, advertising 2%, 
equipment 1%, reserve for losses 2%, 
general expenses 5%. These expenses 
total 2914% of sales volume. To ex- 
ceed them, with an average margin of 
profit of 33 1/3%, would be unwise. 
However, they may be juggled a little. 
By increasing the advertising appro- 
priation, for instance, you can skimp 
a little on rent. A bookseller’s reserve 
capital should be enough to carry him 
through a year of business while he is 
establishing his credit. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


One of the best ways a bookseller 
can spend his advertising dollars is in 
direct mail. These “pull” best if they 
are as far removed from the regular 
form letter in appearance as possible. 
One New England book dealer, with 
excellent results, uses her idle moments 
between customers in the shop in writ- 
ing hand-written notes to former cus- 
tomers, telling them about one or an- 
other particular new book which they 
might like to examine. She averages 
six such letters daily. And they “pull.” 
A similar stunt might be adapted to 
larger bookshops. A printed postal 
card announcement can have a space 
for personalized “fill-ins.” In any case, 
letters going out of the bookshop, or 
even monthly statements, should utilize 
“stuffers” to get the full 3¢ worth of 
value out of the postage. “Stuffers” 
are imprinted circulars describing new 
books which are supplied by book 
publishers to book sellers at no cost. 

Nobody can be in the retail book 
business today and disregard rental 
libraries as an adjunct to store opera- 
tion. In this regard there are as many 
theories and pet opinions as theré are 
retail booksellers. But on one thing all 
booksellers agree—a well managed 
rental library can be a big profit item. 
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HINT 1D Ut SAIN ZA 


puts no penalty 


on Enterprise 


[nprana’s tax structure favors productive 
enterprise. This state has no bonded debt—and 
never can have. The state constitution prohibits 
state bond issues. 

This means that when you move to Indiana you 
do not have to assume a heavy tax burden—to 
pay for back debts of the state. Indiana is not 
only out of debt—but on June 30, 1945 had a net 
surplus of $54,318,210.00, unencumbered and 
unappropriated. For unfettered opportunity — 


locate in Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL Industrial Location 


NS a ee Ge? ae 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
STATE HOUSE - INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA - DEPT. F-4 
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$104,058,962.10 


80,067,182.50 
$281,571,280.15 


$428,077,709.41 


34,000,000.00 
1,886,197.70 


61,558,937.85 


117,117,050.62 


25,564,995.95 


1,927,371.73 


1,897,009.96 


1.00 





$ 17,748,841.16 
6,958,341.00 


68,005 423.83 






















UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 
OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1945 
ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
RN en SDE Te Sr te a en Oe eee ee Re A Se REL, ee EE 
EES AI LOLA CT OO RAT EE tie OO 
Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) ....................ccccccscssssssssseseesesescsessescasscessesessasenearscseecesceseceeces 
Receivables (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
SE ES Ee Se $ 35,813,148.93 
EN EE eT eT ee 6,405,447.04 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes Refunds (See Note §)..............c.ccccccccsssssssesesseresseeceecseeecenensens 19,340,341.88 
Inventories (Cost or Market, whichever lower)..........................sc.csscsssssescsssssssecsssssssscscescesessencsccscenssseasassessaceseacesceseeees 
I ec datpipehennblegniogs sastbds vagsaoinatemeobon ete 
Fixep Assets (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment..............................::s:scssssssessssssessesessescenenrsnsnesenencenees $373,807,376.84 
Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization..........................-. en 256,690,326.22 
INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
EG ESTE BS er RC en Ot RT ee eed $ 2,011,132.14 
EET a ee 23,553,863.81 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
EEE ES EE OO LONE ROT ET EERE STR ET ERIE Ee ET 
ee eee 
(Only Canadian Companies) 
ES 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
ECS EDR EE SS EO oe ee re eee 
SMI... sre deliiinpinitpenepeenininonbemeeensenaeeves 
Accrued Liabilities 
Income, Excess Profits, and Other Taxess...................:-:-:::s-ssesssssssssssssssessssssesssesesssessesssesesnsecensnsesees $ 63,755,802.97 
EEE LARTER Soe Ne nee ee ee ek 4,249,620.86 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES ........ SEE. SE ae Re ee eee Re ee RT ERE ER AL 
ACCRUED PROVISION FOR WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS ....................c.:cscccccsscscsssssssescessscsssscesescesesscacsncstenessescessecesseueeucereneeees 
IIL... ssn ess supe vvvsivpvovssonssntousbsesunisonesaseossepnesnboepuperonesivaneonsenasiuvbdeovsouesumesesdesorses 
CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION—9,277,788 shares of no 
par value not including 136,649 shares held by the Corporation ....000.0.00.0.0..........c.ccccccccsseeseeeens $192,879,842.43 
a ee ES a Se cate Se ee ee eee PR 115,968,110.65 


$ 92,712,605.99 
1,625,298.26 
9,891,852.08 


15,000,000.00 


308,847,953.08 














$428,077,709.41 





































UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENTS 











Year Ended December 31, 1945 
INCOME 
STE TIRE SRE A SA, Ne TT TEL aM | Se SN a Te CE SN, Sa $134,475,043.95 
Deduct— 
SCALES STE TTT AE ANTE OT EF $ 14,857,663.67 
ge 52a va cp bu huusaoeroenacecanssheriasdoansatoceisvahie ehtwectatsdcvasdeudassansetsuctaal 22,829,818.96 
EI REEL LS OO OT OO PARE MeL A oR Re ONS ee 582,941.37 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes........ ee ree eee ee er Se a Se eee! ES 58,315,093.84 96,585,517.84 
hea hdinnels in siaamenninecinaiigbontinsciodbamsennteibgecedenaensiioimarniaie $ 37,889,526.11 
SURPLUS 
EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1945 .00..0.0..00....00ccccccccccsscsssessstessssee senses seen eitinipeliniieiediahindinitintalaams $108,287,968.74 
Add— 
ESS 9 ROO ERE eT ee: ne eT ae akesiet $ 37,889,526.11 
Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1945.....000000.00000000...... 293,264.76 
Reduction of Valuation Reserve—Securities sold during the year.................0.0....c0c.ccccccccsee. 249,725.42 —  38,432,516.29 
a $146,720,485.03 
RE A EERO TNE ie TT CTE ATE A Se OE eR eae $ 27,833,364.00 
Payments on Employees’ Past-Service Annuities under Retirement Plan ........................... 2,919,010.38 30,752,374.38 
EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31], 1945 .0o00......cccccccccccccsssccselesecssecsssessecssesssesssucssuessesesecens eee ee $115,968,110.65 


Notes RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1—The principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated 
statements for the year 1945 are as follows: 

All subsidiaries that are one hundred per cent owned, and operate 
in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 

Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and earnings 
of Canadian subsidiaries consolidated have been converted at the offi- 
cial rates of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Canadian sub- 
sidiaries consolidated were converted at the prevailing rate at time 
of acquisition or assumption. 

Foreign subsidiaries, all one hundred per cent owned, are shown 
as investments. Only that part of the income of foreign subsidiaries 
that was received during the year as dividends is included in income. 
Unaudited reports covering less than a full year indicate that the 
income of companies paying such dividends will exceed the amount 
of dividends paid. 

Affiliated companies, less than one hundred per cent but more than 
fifty per cent owned, are also shown under investments. The equity 
in the net worth of some of these affiliated companies carried in in- 
vestments at $1,357,510.83 increased $615,231.07 between January 1, 
1938 (or date of acquisition, whichever is later), and the date of latest 
unaudited reports received. Of this increase, $219,581.87 is applicable 
to the current period. No reports are available for 1945 for the re- 
maining affiliated companies carried in investments at $653,621.31. 
The consolidated income does not include any part of the undis- 
tributed net income of affiliated companies. 


2—Payments relating to years prior to July 1, 1987, were made to in- 
surance companies in the maximum amounts acceptable to such com- 
panies to apply toward the purchase of Past-Service Annuities under 
the Retirement Plan for Employees. These payments, amounting to 
$2919,010.88, were charged to Surplus. This method has been consist- 
ently followed since the adoption of the Retirement Plan on July 1, 
1937. Income and Excess Profits Taxes as computed for the year 1945 
are lower in the amount of approximately $2,423,000.00 by reason of 
such charges to Surplus. Payments for the purchase of Future-Service 
Annuities were charged against income. 


3—In the accompanying Consolidated Income Statement the items 
“Adjustments Relating to Prior Years” with cenpest to the year 1944, 
and as explained in Note 2 of Notes Relating to Financial Statements 
for that year, have been omitted. 


4—As a result of the Presidential Proclamation on gt 29, 
1945, ending the emergency with respect to emergency facilities, there 
was additional amortization of such facilities of $17,552,057.10 ap- 
plicable to the years 1941 through 1944. After allowance for Income 
and Excess Profits Taxes amounting to $13,610,846.50 the net amount 
of $3,941,210.60 has been charged to the Accrued Provision for War- 
time Adjustments. Of this net amount, $1,403,453.17 applies to 1944. 
All emergency facilities completed on September 29, 1945, have been 
fully amortized, although many are still in use. There will be no 
charges against income in future years for depreciation or amortiza- 
tion with respect to such facilities. 


5—Income and Excess Profits Taxes Refunds of $19,340,341.88 in- 
cludes $5,729,495.38 Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax and 
$13,610,846.50 applicable to additional amortization of emergency 
facilities for the years 1941 through 1944. 


6—The Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees holds Collateral 
Debentures of Carbide and Carbon Management Corporation secured 
by 65,250 shares of stock of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
under plans for employees. The assets held by the Trustee amounted 
to $4,007,705.83 as of December 31, 1945, and the unpaid balance of 
amount borrowed by the Trustee in connection with the purchase of 
debentures was $1,890,000.00. Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
has agreed to maintain the assets in the Trust Estate in an amount 
sufficient to permit the distribution of the Trust Estate to the persons 
entitled thereto. 


7—A review of the operations for the year 1944 under the Renegoti- 
ation Act has not been completed. It is therefore impracticable to 
determine the effect of this Act on the operations for either 1944 or 
1945. Any refund to the Government for 1944 under such Act will be 
charged to the Accrued Provision for Wartime Adjustments. No pro- 
vision has been made out of 1945 income for refunds, if any, applica- 
ble to that year. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


TO DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries oper- 
ating in the United States and Canada, as of December 31, 1945, and 
the statements of income and surplus for the year then ended, have 
reviewed the system of internal control and accounting procedures 
of the companies and, without making a detailed audit of the trans- 
actions, have examined or tested accounting records of the compa- 
nies and other supporting evidence by methods and to the extent we 
deemed appropriate. Except that it was not practicable to confirm 
receivables from United States Government agencies, as to which we 
have satisfied ourselves by means of other auditing procedures, our 
examination was made in accordance with generally ——_ audit- 
ing standards applicable in the circumstances and included all pro- 

ures which we considered necessary. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related state- 
ments of income and surplus present fairly the position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at 
December 31, 1945, and the results of consolidated rations for the 
year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles ap- 
plied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


New York, N. Y., March 9, 1946. Certified Public Accountants 
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WALL STREET 


Why the Sensitivity 

of Egg Futures? 

To many a businessman whose liveli- 
hood is directly affected by their price 
movement, the art of buying and selling 
wool and egg “futures” on the Ex- 
changes, for the purpose of insurance, 
is a procedure but little understood. 
As a consequence the protective fea- 
ture of “hedging,” so essential as a 
safeguard, is frequently absent. 

Even many experienced hedgers ana 
traders are woefully ill-informed or 
misinformed on the mechanics of “spot” 
and “futures” sales “in the pit.” For 
these, and for others who would know 
the fundamentals of informed trading 
in wool and eggs, the nationwide com- 
modity and security firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has pre- 
pared comprehensive booklets* on each. 





WOOL 





TWO NEW BOOKLETS: 


one on wool; one on eggs 


Delving into a wealth of knowledge 
gained by long experience in the field, 
the Merrill Lynch Commodity Depart- 
ment has set forth in each booklet the 
answers to questions both newcomers 
and experienced traders frequently ask: 
how can a woolen mill or bakery use 
futures to protect against possible price 
drops? ... what are deliverable grades? 

. . what service does the speculator 
perform? ... what causes the extreme 
sensitivity of egg futures? . . . how are 
futures bought and sold, and what are 
the margin requirements and fixed 
charges? These and many other related 
queries are clearly answered. 

Both the new trader and the veteran 
can gain much from these booklets, ac- 
quiring authentic understanding and a 
basis for sound dealing in these im- 
portant markets. 





*Readers can obtain copies of “Wool” or “Eggs,” or 
both, without charge, merely by writing: Department 
“FM,” Merrill iene. Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Fifteen Developments Facing America 
By B. C. FORBES 


ROSPECTS ARE: 

. That public opinion will compel 
Congress to enact more equitable legis- 
lation to regulate labor unions. 

2. That Petrillo, John L. Lewis, 
Reuther and such-like dictatorial labor 
leaders will be brought under some 
measure of the control long exercised 
over business enterprises. 

3. That the flood of strikes, so 
harmful to reconversion, to full-flood 
production and employment, will soon 
pass its crest. 

4. That the cost of living -will in- 
crease somewhat more, although wild 
inflation should not be suffered. 

5. That industrial and business ac- 
tivity will reach new heights ere long, 
certainly during the second half of 
this year. 

6. That the market values of sound 
stocks will resume their upward trend, 
after the recent rather drastic reaction, 
a reaction started and inflamed by the 
vaporings of radio and other irrespon- 
sibles. 

7. That price controls will gradu- 
ally be eased, releasing more and more 
products from their ceiling lids— 
although all restrictions are little likely 
to be abandoned when OPA’s present 
lease of life ends in June. 

8. That governmental expenditures 
will be cut by Congress: that the ap- 
palling army of Washington tax- 
eaters will be reduced -by Congres- 
sional action. 

9. That the wholly unprecedented 
pent-up volume of savings in the hands 
of many millions of war workers and 
others will absorb whatever increased 
production may be achieved this year 
—to say nothing of next year and the 
year after. 

10. That it will not be necessary for 
Washington “planners” to spend bil- 
lions to bring about “full employ- 
ment.” 

11. That, in short, several years of 
prosperity are assured. 

12. That, however, little more tax 
relief will be forthcoming either for 
business or individuals this year or 
next. 

13. That the November elections 
will not strengthen the Administra- 


tion’s representation in the Congress. 

14. That commonsense is returning, 
that the absurd theories which have 
been so conspicuous in Washington 
regarding the innocuousness, not to 
say desirability, of deficits and debts, 
will be exploded, and that the virtues 
of economy, of saving, of living with- 
in income will be recognized, re- 
established. 

15. That the United Nations Or- 
ganization will be set up on workable 
lines, provided the U. S. Government 


‘ exercises firm leadership, insists upon 


sound principles. 


WHAT WAGE BOOSTING MEANS 


A very lucid analysis of what boost- 
ing of wages without corresponding 
boosting of production really means 


‘ to all of us is presented by the Guar- 


anty Trust Co. of New York. Thus: 

“The idea that purchasing power 
is one thing and production another, 
and that purchasing power must be 
stimulated by some extraneous influ- 
ence in order to stimulate production, 
is contrary to long-accepted economic 
principles. According to those prin- 
ciples, production creates its own pur- 
chasing power, since the ownership 
of any commodity confers upon the 
owner the power of demanding an- 
other commodity in exchange. .. . 

“If wages rise without a correspond- 
ing increase in prices, profits are re- 
duced; employers have less to spend 
for the expansion and improvement 
of their plants, and stockholders re- 
ceive less in dividends. The total 
amount of purchasing power does not 
change, and hence there is no basis 
for the belief that the larger wage pay- 
ments can be recovered by employers 
from the enlarged markets for their 
products. | 

“If a wage increase in some par- 
ticular industry is accompanied by a 
proportional rise in the price of the 
product, the purchasing power of the 
workers in that industry is increased 
with respect to other products; but at 
the same time the purchasing power 
of other consumers is reduced with 
respect to the product that is now 
higher in price.” 
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INFLATION-HOW WILL IT 
-EFECT YOUR STOCKS? 


Do Strong Inflation Factors Mean Continuance 
of Bull Market in Stocks? 


|? Inflation about to break through weakening controls and run away as 
it did after World War I? At that time food prices jumped 26%, cloth- 
ing 49%, and stocks soared 50%. Recently a conservative New York news- 
paper said, “Threat of runaway Inflation is greater in this country today 
than it has ever been since the Civil War.” On the other hand, some 
authorities believe that Inflation forces are now at their peak. 

Your dollar today is worth 77¢ in buying power, compared with 100¢ in 1935-39. You need 
an income of $5,200 today to-live as you could on $4,000 then. But 


will your dollar stop at 77¢, or drop to 44¢, as after the Civil War— 
Check These Features or to the post-World-War-I value of 50¢? 

















of United Service Every owner of Stocks, Bonds, Real Estate, and Insurance needs 
FOR THE INVESTOR to be accurately informed of the current Inflation outlook. 


Stocks to buy for appreciation 
Market po! “A and outlook 
Bonds for safety and yield 


sic ere TIMELY REPORT JUST ISSUED 


Industry group analyses . 

Chast studies of active socks In a new special Report, “IS RUNAWAY INFLATION AHEAD”, UNITED 
FOR THE EXECUTIVE Service forecasts the price rise likely this year — the five types of concerns in the 

+ et cnt ema ge mal best position to cope with Inflation — the Outlook for Real Estate prices, Stocks 

Interpretation of Washington and Bonds. Its most important features include: 





ing, and wage trends 
Views of other authorities 


ee, | Sight Stacks for Inflation 


on cutest by cities as What test must a stock meet to qualify as an Inflation hedge? What 
Sales map of otto are the six types of concerns best situated to cope with Inflation? 

. Most active industries Why may the stock of a manufacturing concern prove as good a 
New sales opportunities 


hedge as that of a mining or oil company? Our new Report answers 
_ os cag Acane these questions and recommends eight stocks as attractive Inflation 
price 


Forecasts on 95 commodities hedge purchases. 
Price views of other leading 


business a | Outlook for Real Estate 


Prices in some areas have nearly doubled in the past two years. 
Urban property on the average is selling 35% to 40% above pre- 
war levels. Farm land continues to rise. Are we approaching a peak 
in real estate prices, or wili the housing shortage and Inflationary 
factors stimulate rising prices for several year. -> come? What long- 
pull bearish factors should be considered? Our Inflation Report also 
includes 10 Rules to Guide the Real Estate Buyer and Seller. 




















ee ae DON’T MISS THIS 
backed by # 26-year record of success,new WALUABLE REPORT! 


saoseiinanpuinhalnsdhesusnbecae 
Mail This Coupon NOW! 

_FM-16 

Yours with Special 6-Weeks! “TRIAL | 2IRET ETE an 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED Service to new Please send me your new Report IS RUNAWAY IN- 


readers, we will send the weekly UNITED Bulletin Service for six jae wee Tig poner ly A a payment, _ at 
weeks, together with our new Report IS RUNAWAY INFLATION 














AHEAD for only $2. 
Act NOW! Fill in coupon; pin $2 to it, and mail NOW! Name 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE: == 
210 Newbury Sirect, Boston 16, Mass. 
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ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 + Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 » 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
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T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
Advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 














BUSINESS 





INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by 
mail. 


Q.—We are anxious to secure contact 
with reputable U. S. exporters so that we 
can represent them in Ireland on a com- 
mission basis. We are one of the largest 
firms of representatives in this country and 
shall be pleased to place the necessary cre- 
dentials at the disposal of those firms de- 
sirous of extending their trade to this terri- 
tory. Can you suggest how we should go 
about making these contacts?—W. B. 
O’Rourke & Co., Dublin, Eire. 


A.—Write to the Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.; National 
Council of American Importers, 45 E. 
17th St., New York, N. Y.; National 
Foreign Trade Council, 26 Beaver St., 
New York, N. Y. Trade Magazines: 
Export Trade & Shipper, 20 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y.; American Exporter, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Exporters Digest & International Trade 
Review, 170 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 


Q.—I would like to know the names of 
trade magazines in the electronics field and 


stove manufacturing field—J. E. Dapiay, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





A.—Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y.; Electronic Indus- 
tries, 480 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; The Stove Builder, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.; Stove Di- 
rectory, 63 Webster St., No. Tona- 
wanda, 









Q.—My post-Navy plans include making 
up a trailer with photo-laboratory facilities 
to do free-lance photo coverage of the United 
States. Could you give me advice as to the 
equipment now available and where I can 
get more information on the topic?—H. M. 
Carey, New York, N. Y. 









A. Trade Magazines: National Pho- 
tographic Dealer, 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Photographic 
Trade News, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y; Popular Photography, 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III; 
American Photography, 353 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass.; Photographic Manu- 
facturers and Distributors’ Bureau, 299 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 












Q.—I am working on a project which will 
require thousands of small electric fans with 
motors, either a 3” or 4” fan, and I would 
greatly appreciate it if you could give me 
the names and addresses of several concerns 
who might consider making these as soon 
as the strike clouds clear a little—G. D. 
KNicHT, Selma, Ala. 






































A.—General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. For a complete 
list of manufacturers of various types 
of electric fans, see Thomas’ Register 
of American Manufacturers, a refer- 
ence book available in any public 
library. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest will be listed in 
this every-issue service to Forses readers, 
Address your request, by number, to: 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


74. Joss 1n ‘ApverTisinc: Authoritative, 
thorough pamphlet outlining the various 
kinds of jobs in advertising, education and 
training helpful to a beginner, 28 institutions 
where the knowledge is taught, how to locate 
a starting job in the field and a listing of 
sources for further information about ad- 
vertising and its vocational opportunities. 


75. OuTLOOK FoR Rupper Stocks: One of 
the leading brokerage firms studies the pros- 
pects for rubber companies in general, and 
lists pertinent statistical data on six of the 
leading ones, along with a recommendation 
of one that “possesses potentialities for 
greatest improvement in per share earnings.” 


76. Rapar: A beautifully prepared, lucid 
outline of the part radar played in the war, 





and its potential uses in peacetime. Pre- 
sented in colorful, graphic fashion easily 
grasped by laymen interested in this phe- 
nomenal wartime development. 

















77. TratLeR Coacn Parks: Comprehen- 
sive study on the “how to” of operating a 
Trailer Coach Park, discussing location, 
initial costs, how to estimate revenues, op- 
erating expenses and giving blueprints for 
model parks. 




















78. Bank Stock OvuTLooxk: Careful analy- 
sis of 16 New York banks and 14 banks in 
other cities showing in detail a general sta- 
tistical summary including earnings, divi- 
dends, bond markets, etc., as well as dis- 
tribution of assets and a table of significant 
ratios. An optimistic outlook for bank se- 
curities. . 















































79. THE Mason SHortaceE: Today and for 
future construction, the industry is short of 
63,000 masons. This graphic survey shows 
how and why. 























80. Unperstanpinc Your Income Tax: 
Illustrated leaflet explains changes in in- 
come tax forms, calls attention to new pro- 
visions giving wage-earners three returns 
from which to choose and explains conces- 
sions granted to veterans. 


81. Loose Lear Covers: Colorful catalog 
showing the variety of loose leaf binders 
available for all types of need. 
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82. POPULATION AND PURCHASING PowER: 
[lluminating study of the influence on busi- 
ness of current outstanding population 
trends such as our declining birthrate, con- 
tinuing shift of populations from Northern 
and Eastern to West Coast, the movement 
of nearly 1,000,000 women from the farms to 
the cities during the war years and the slow- 
ing of large city growth within corporate 
limits, etc. The significance of these popula- 
tion shifts analyzed in relation to future pur- 
chasing power. 


83. How EncLanp Earns Her Livine: 
Picturesque portrayal of how “the world’s 
biggest customer” earns the wherewithal to 
carry on. Simple, factual presentation graph- 
ically illustrated. 


84. Recorp KEEPING FoR A SMALL Busi- 
ness: Describing the many uses to which 
business records can be put as aids to man- 
agement and showing how very important 
information may be obtained from properly 
recorded daily transactions. Valuable, use- 
able data. 





Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has de- 


clared a dividend of 30¢ per 
share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, pay- 
able March 30, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1946. 


Puiuip Kapinas 
Treasurer 


March 1, 1946 





The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the first quarter of 1946 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
April 1, 1946, to stockholders of record at close of business 
March 8, 1946. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 











UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 1, 1946. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 


174th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. . 














A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value’of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on March 1, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


February 8, 1946 Treasurer 














The Board of Directors of 
The Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Twenty-five 
cents ($ .25) per share on its 
capital stock, payable March 
30, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 8, 1946. 

M. C. Roop, Secretary 


Baltimore 3, Md. 
February 21, 1946 








THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORP. 


Fence 




















Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporaiion, payable March 
20, 1946, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1946. 

Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
February 18, 1946. 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 

WitmincTon, DELAWARE: February 18, 1946 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1946; also $1.25 a share, as the first 
“interim” dividend for 1946, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable March 14, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on February 25, 1946. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 





Qiileenddonal 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION . 
General Offices 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


* 


A Dividend was declared by the 
Board of Directors on February 
28, 1946, as follows: 

4% €umulative Preferred Stock 
16th Consecutive Regular Quar- 
terly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share 
Payable March 29, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1946. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate @ Potash @ Fertilizer @ Chemicals 











C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


jormerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of G. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 9, 
1946. The transfer books will not close. Checks 


will be mailed. 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


February 27, 1946. 




















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 
A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable April 1, 1946 to stockholders of record at 
3 o’clock P. M. on March 15, 1946, 
Cc. H. McHENRY, Secretary 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE"’ 
March 1, 1946 
‘THE Board of Directors on February 
28th, 1946 declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37%c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on the 30th day of March, 1946 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 11th day of March, 1946. 

Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 





MARCH 15, 1946 





















As it completes One Hundred Years of Transportation Progress... 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REPORTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1945 


INCOME STATEMENT 




















INCOME: Year 1945 Comparison with 1944 
Rete oc edge ace dee 4 $603,561,529 D $70,833,779 
Ee 258,864,371 D__s1,940,611 
Se UNOS 4 SINE s 0. 0 © 0 0: bi 0's ae WSS So 14,821,654 D 21,015 
ee a ee ae ee ee 10,836,165 Ds‘ 1,327,154 
ee ee ae er ee 48,369,692 I 560,058 
936,453,411 D 73,562,501 
Other Income—chiefly dividends and interest on securities owned *42,990,622 I 3,717,973 
0 SEES rae eee eee ee ee ee 979,444,033 D 69,844,528 
EXPENSES: 
ee TRE 783,947,431 I 47,628,686 
Re coe es giao 6 6 oo oe ee fe & ee 54,340,013 D 98,498,395 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents .............446-5 10,985,428 D 901,265 
Rent for Leased Roads, Interest on Debt, etc. .......... 81,162,923 D 2,361,361 
ee eee. eM Ee, Cie ce eu gee as ela pile & 930,435,795 D 54,132,335 
a ee ae ee Geen tee 49,008,238 D_ 15,712,193 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME: 
Appropriations to Sinking and Other Funds, etc. ...... - ° 3,680,996 I 436,438 
Retirement of Debt—Pennsylvania R.R.Co...........-. t D_ 18,767,970 
ee eT ee eee ee eee 32,919,385 _ 


Balance of Income. . 


.. 48-8" 6 "es ere ee 8 Se ew eS eS 





12,407,857 I 


2,619,339 





*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 (par value) in securities received from 


Pennsylvania Company. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The high level of business that prevailed 
during the war years continued during 1945, 
the volume being the third largest in the 
Company’s history, and exceeded only in 
1943 and 1944. 


Costs of operation constantly increased 
due to higher costs of labor and higher costs 
of materials. Operating revenues of the 
Company declined $73,562,501, caused by 
the cessation of hostilities and labor dis- 
turbances in some of the larger industries. 
Expenses of operation increased $47,628,686, 
including $41,395,479 to cover the unamor- 
tized portion of the cost of emergency facili- 
ties required for the prosecution of the war. 
The Net Income in 1945 was $49,008,238 
compared with $64,720,431 in 1944, a de- 
crease of $15,712,193. Notwithstanding this 
decrease in Net Income, dividends paid in 
1945 were maintained at the same rate paid in 
1944, 1943 and 1942—5% ($2.50 per share). 


TRANSPORTATION 
FOR THE FUTURE 

The country’s vast system of airways, 
highways and waterways will be expanded 





$21,189,880 of debt was retired from current cash and other assets in 1945. 


at the Government's expense, while all of 
the improvements for the railroads will be 
privately financed. The problems with which 
the railroads are faced as a result of the war 
should have intelligent consideration by 
state and national authorities wherever regu- 
lation restricts the opportunity for the rails 
to move forward. 


The railroads want no subsidy; they want 
equity. They are a heavily taxed industry 
competing with subsidized industfies, and 
all they ask is equality of opportunity. 


As the railroads planned to meet the re- 
quirements of war, so they are planning for 
the opportunities of peace, and given a fair 
and equitable chance they will furnish the 
publicthe bestin freightand passenger service. 


TAXES 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company dur- 
ing the war years paid in taxes and disbursed 
for improvements and repairs, to meet the 
war load a sum of money equal to the entire 
debt upon the property. A national railroad 


system without any debt would place the ' 


railroads in the same position as their com- 


pogee, as the Government furnishes a 
arge amount of the capital for the water- 
ways, the highways and the airways. 


There was much deferred maintenance 
during the war period. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gave the railroads 
authority to create ‘reserves to meet this 
situation. The taxation system, however, 
would not permit them to take any tax 
benefit on reserves so created, and money 
that should have been set aside for this pur- 
ose was taxed the same as other income. 

eferred maintenance must, therefore, be 
paid out of post-war earnings, and the more 
the post-war earnings are siphoned off 
through taxation, the less will be the money 
the railroads can spend on rehabilitation 
and improvements. . 


mie | taxes, after adjustment by tax 
credits of $24,443,381 for prior war years, 
together with Unemployment Insurance 
taxes of $12,741,141, and Railroad Re- 
tirement taxes of $13,802,891, aggregated 
$54,340,013. 


LEGISLATION 
To clarify the intent of Congress with 




















respect to Carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and to resolve any regula- 
tory conflicts with the Antitrust laws, Con- 
gressman Bulwinkle of North Carolina intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 2536, known as the Bul- 
winkle Bill, which gives such carriers pro- 
tection from the Antitrust laws only to the 
extent that their acts and procedures have 
obtained prior Commission approval. The 
Bill was endorsed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and .numerous state 
commissions, and by public and commercial 
bodies and by shippers and producers 
generally. It was passed by the House by 
a large majority and now awaits action by 
the Senate. 


To insure consistent policies with respect 
to legislation, and the future efficiency of the 
transportation system, the Bill is worthy of 
the earnest support of the people, who have 
recently seen the vital importance to the 
nation of the ability of the carriers to work 
together in the public interest. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER RATES 


The railroads have done the war job with 
practically no increase in freight rates and a 
relatively small increase in passenger fares— 
2/10 of a cent per mile in basic coach fares 
and 3/10 of a cent per mile in fares good in 
Pullman cars. 


The year 1946 will be one of greatly in- 
creased cost of operation and maintenance 
with a decreasing business, and it is there- 
fore imperative to consider the need for 
increased railroad freight rates. 


The railroads were granted a 5% increase 
in freight rates, in May, 1942, which how- 
ever was suspended until six months after 
the war; but, as the situation appears to be 
developing, it will be necessary for the rail- 
roads to petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an increase greater than that 
under suspension, in order to meet greatly in- 
creased expenses and avoid deficit operation. 


Large expenditures must be made for the 
rehabilitation of the railroads. All of these 
necessities will require money in large 
amounts. Money requires credit, and the 
credit of the Company is very much affected 
by the rates at which the business is carried. 


REDUCTION OF FUNDED DEBT 


Maturities during the year amounted to 
$11,807,880, which together with other debt 
retired and canceled amounting to $9,382,000, 
made a total reduction of $21,189,880 in 
1945. This reduction was offset, in part, by 
the issuance of $16,290,000 Equipment 
Trust Obligations. 


In addition, as a result of refinancing of 
bonds and purchases from the public, other 
debt of System Companies was reduced 
$5,380,087. 


The debt of the System in the hands of the 
public was, therefore, reduced $10,279,967 
in 1945, making a net reduction of 
$148,670,000 during the last six years. 


REFINANCING OF BONDS 


The Company continued its policy, of 
taking advantage of the pee money 
rates to refinance certain of its bonds, as well 
as those of its affiliated companies, and was 


able to make some very advantageous re- 





fundings, from which it will ultimately realize 
approximately $47,000,000 of savings. 


EQUIPMENT 


The ending of the war made it possible to 
acquire materials for construction of pas- 
senger cars, and there are under construction 
one hundred and twelve modern passenger 
train cars, of lightweight construction, of 
which ninety are being built in Altoona 
Shops, and twenty-two by an outside 
builder. They are the finest type ever to be 
built for the Company, and are especially 
designed for safety. 


Since the close of the year, orders have 
been placed with outside builders for the 
construction of two hundred and fourteen 
passenger train cars of which one hundred 
and fifty-nine are to be sleepers, for the 
improvement of the post-war passenger ser- 
vice on the railroad. 


Twenty-five of the largest and most 
modern steam freight locomotives and 
tenders were placed in service during the 
year. Orders were placed for fifty additional 
steam passenger locomotives and tenders 
and part of the order was delivered. One 
Diesel electric passenger locomotive was 
delivered during the year, and ten more 
were ordered. 


On December 18, 1945, the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania approved the sale by Pull- 
man Incorporated to a Buying Group of 
Railroads of all the outstanding stock of its 
wholly owned subsidiary, The Pullman 
Company, which owns and services the 
sleeping cars. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as 
one of the railroads in the Buying Group, 
has purchased from The Pullman Company 
142 lightweight sleeping cars assigned for 
service on its lines, as well as 123 regularly 
assigned parlor cars. 


RESEARCH 


The Company, always seeking through 
research in science and technology, through 
discovery and invention, to be in the fore- 
front of progressive improvement in railroad 
travel and shipping, has continued to move 
forward during the year. Through its own 
research staff, through the research labora- 
tories of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and cooperatively with equipment 
manufacturers, the Company is alert in 
utilizing to the utmost improvements in the 
field of electronics, metallurgy, chemistry 
and engineering, which can be applied to 
increase the efhiciency, comfort and safety 
of rail transportation. 


EMPLOYES 


As we come out of the war and enter the 
peace, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
efficiency and loyalty of the employes of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and their devo- 
tion to duty. 


From the low ebb of the depression in 
1938, with a depleted force, the Company 
moved into the heavy traffic of the war, met 
the peak load of its history, both passenger 
and freight, and is moving into the recon- 
version era. The Management wishes to 
acknowledge the splendid way the employes 
served their Country and the Company by 





meeting successfully every emergency they 
were called upon to face. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


The growth and expansion of the Com- 
pany during the one hundred years of its 
existence is reflected in the number of share- 
holders, the shares outstanding and their 
distribution. When the Company was 
chartered there were 2,635 subscribers to 
the original issue of 60,257 shares of stock 
of the par value of $50 each, being an 
average holding of 22.87 shares by each 
subscriber. 


On December 31, 1945, there were 
214,995 holders of stock, and the number of 
shares outstanding had grown to 13,167,754. 
The average holding was 61.24 shares. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President, 





WHERE THE DOLLAR WENT 
WAR YEARS 1941-1945 

















After providing for operating expenses, interest, 
rentals and other necessary charges, over half the 
remaining income went to taxes. 





NET REDUCTION IN SYSTEM DEBT 
IN HANDS OF PUBLIC 





SIX YEAR REDUCTION 4%148,670,000 
(1940-1945) 


$33,114,000 
$31,284,000 
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There has been a steady and substantial reduc- 
tion of funded debt in the hands of the public, 
as this graph shows. Over the last six years 
Pennsylvania Railroad System debt has been re- 
duced $148,670,000. 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’’, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “ ‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about ali one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins, that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee 
for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
seuetene, Forest Hills 11, Long Island, 

Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
ee... $25. 








One Scottish Story—FREE 


Scotsman (at 
emy) : 

“I wish to rent a horse.” 

Groom: “How long?” 

Scotsman: “The langest ye got, 
they’re be five o’ us goin’.” 


riding acad- 


When you've stopped laughing, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price 
of 500” by Editor-Publisher — and 
Story-Teller — B. C. Forbes. Inciden- 
tally, the two cents is to cover royal- 
ties, one cent each, for two of his 
associates who did most of the work. 
‘It would entail less costly bookkeep- 
ing if you just enclosed two loose 
pennies. - 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 


Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 























Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Present 


[* its efforts to “protect and advance 
the interests of the American in- 
vestor,” the Investors League is “pro- 
tecting and advancing the American 
Way—the way of political, economic, 
social health and freedom,” declared 
Senator Alexander Wiley, talking ‘on 
“The Investor: Key Man to American 
Industry,” at the luncheon session of 
an all-day Forum on Free Enterprise, 
held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo. 

Afforded co-operation similar to that 
extended in Buffalo, the League hopes 
to hold similar Forums in many States. 
Leading Buffalo citizens, the Chamber 
of Commerce, newspapers, radio, all 
co-operated. In addition to several hun- 
dred League members in and around 
Buffalo, prominent Buffalonians not 
only formed a Sponsoring Committee 
but donated their own services, as well 
as the services of associates and em- 
ployees. 

Complete reports of the day’s pro- 
ceedings appeared in Buffalo news- 
papers, while Associated Press and 
United Press dispatches were published 
in leading New York City and other 
newspapers all over the country. 


Chauncey J. Hamlin, of Hamlin & 
















































































INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Membership 


Free Enterprise Forum Attracts Nationwide Interest 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counser 





Lunt, chairman of the Buffalo Sponsor. 
ing Committee, whose enthusiastic ef- 
forts contributed greatly to the day’s 
success, presided at the luncheon. He 
declared that if America is to remain 
a great power, the free enterprise sys- 
tem must be preserved. “There are 
four great elements involved: em- 
ployees, represented by labor unions; 
management, represented by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and other 
such bodies; the public, represented by 
elected officials; and investors—those 
who have provided the capital which is 
essential for the operation and develop- 
ment of the free enterprise system.” 

“This last group,” Mr. Hamlin con- 
tinued, “has never been properly or- 
ganized, and it is the purpose of the 
Investors League to attempt organiza- 
tion of these men and women. It is to 
be hoped that, out of forums such as 
this, there will develop earnest groups 
of men and women who will endeavor 
to interest the investing public to sup- 
port the Investors League.” 

Albin O. Holder, president, J. N. 
Adam & Co., and George A. Newbury, 
Manufacturing & Traders Trust Co., 


Buffalo Evening News 
Business notables at the Forum on Free Enterprise sponsored by the Investors 
League in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. Left to right, front, Rep. Lyle H. Boren 
of Seminole, Okla.; former Supreme Court Justice Gay H. Brown of Utica; rear, 
Sen. Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, B. C. Forbes, League president, and C. B. 
Huntress, vice-president of Republic Coal & Coke Co. 
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Anecdotes from the 


PAST 


That Give Purpose to the 


FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that so ably 
produced for Uncle Sam during the war. 


Already in its second printing, this lively 
book is helping thousands of business men 
make this their greatest year of achieve- 
ment because . . . it proves that work is the 
catalyst which unites all other forces for get- 
ting things done. 

B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 


You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
use where you are, with whatever talents you 
possess. 





Return coupon below with remittance of 
only $2.50. Scores of readers have found this 
book so stimulating that they quickly ordered 
extra copies as gifts. A small business man in 
Decatur, Illinois, writes: "! would like to have 
12 copies to give to my employees.” 


Send for your copy today. You'll not only 
value your initial reading but you'll keep this 
volume handy for repeated dips into the lives 
of business leaders for renewed inspiration 
and cheer. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ee 


| B.C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. | 

; 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 3-!5 | 

| Send me a copy of “Little Bits Abeut Big 
Mea,” by B. C. FORBES. Eaclosed is re- 

| mittance of $2.50. (N.Y.C. Resident, add 3¢ | 
for Sales Tax.) 

| | 
RE oor 4s ofa di aot Swe ears enw schuccet | 
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also extremely helpful, presided at the 
morning and afternoon sessions, re- 
spectively. ; 


B. C. Forbes, president of the 
League, likened our monstrously-swell- 
ing Federal bureaucracy with prehis- 
toric dinosaurs who grew to such gi- 
gantic proportions that they finally 
were unable to function, therefore be- 
came extinct. 

Rep. Lyle H. Boren drew a gloomy 
picture of today’s idle factories and 
empty stores caused on a national scale 
“by small but highly-organized minor- 
ities under ruthless leadership.” He at- 
tacked collectivism which, he charged, 
“is endowed in some instance with 
government subsidy, is favored by tax 
exemption and other privileges” and 
which “at least should be held to a 
basis of equal opportunity with indi- 
vidual enterprise. This nation cannot 
remain half-collectivist and half-indi- 
vidualist in its enterprise; it cannot be 


half-slave and half-free.” 


* 


TO THE POINT 


Regardless of whether the wage in- 
crease is general or limited, and re- 
gardless of whether it is accompanied 
by a proportional rise of prices, it has 
no effect on total real purchasing 
power.—GuARANTY Trust Co. of New 
York. 


We have become the world’s banker, 
whether we wanted to or not. Being 
the world’s banker, we must conduct 
ourselves as intelligent bankers by 
helping to afford that credit without 
which business all over the world will 
remain prostrate and labor will remain 
unemployed.—SEN. ALBEN W. Bark- 
LEY, majority leader of the U. S. 
Senate. 


The day of haphazard industrial re- 
lations is long passed and the need for 
scientific personnel procedures _be- 
comes more apparent daily if our sys- 
tem is to survive and expand.—H. P. 
SMITH, chairman, industrial relations 
committee, Waxed Paper Institute, Inc. 


From what I have seen of our Rus- 
sian friends and allies during the war, 
I am convinced that there is nothing 
they admire so much as strength, and 
there is nothing for which they have 
less respect than for weakness, espe- 
cially military weakness.—WINSTON 
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BELIEVERS AND 
NON-BELIEVERS 
IN THE DOW THEORY 


—should have the advantage of knowing 
the conclusions arrived at by leading Dow 
Theorists—conclusions on which, right or 
wrong, they ACT and influence the mar- 
ket. See the current GARTLEY FORE- 
CAST. 

Investors also will be wise to apprise themselves 
of the names of those stocks which have stoutly 
resisted the decline—not merely the sluggish ones 
which are comparatively unaffected by market 
moves, but those particular issues which were 
active on the advance! 

Of immediate importance are the Gartley: 
Low and moderate-priced Issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 

—selected in the light of our comprehensive RVR 
studies. 

Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, to 
have the advantage of the Gartley Relative 
Velocity Ratings cn the stocks you own. No 
longer can you afford to GUESS what the 
Capital Appreciation Potentials of your stocks 
are. With RVR you can KNOW; you can 
easily make each dollar you invest in stocks 
do the work of two or three dollars—and 
WITHOUT MARGIN. 

These and other undervalued stocks will be 
made available to you during the period of the 
following SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE 
OFFER. Current issue plus the next five issues 
which will cover what may well prove the most 
decisive financial phase investors may experience 
for a long time to COMe.......-.000--eeeee $3 O 

Or Accept this Special Combination Offer: 

RVR with supplements, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 
(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combi- 
nation with 6 weeks’ trial Gartley Weekly 
Forecast ...... Hicheadhiniweedeatetanaws oO 


H. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 
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WHAT 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY NOW? 


Would you like to check your 
investment strategy with that 
of Babson’s? If so, clip this 
advertisement, send it to us 
with a list of 7 securities you 
own. We'll tell you whether 
our strategy is to Hold or 
Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-37. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
-d<A~AADAAV I) 
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YY 
I, Major Angas 


. . . despite a reputation for being wrong 

. would like investors to read four o 
my recent bulletins, particularly the latest. 
I think they are good, and will help you 
with current problems. F-315 


Normally $6 (for the 4 issues). 
Special offer $1 O 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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BEARS BEWARE! 


As this is written, on March 
5th, a bearish atmosphere per- 
vades financial circles. 


We do not share this pessi- 
mism. In fact, we are inclined 
to think that prevailing opinion 
will be as wrong as it was sev- 
eral weeks ago, when stock 
values were advancing on cash 
buying and 75% margins, and 
the general opinion prevailed 
that no important decline could 
occur. 


At that time, our clients were 
told not to accept such a false 
sense of security, and in full 
page space in Forbes we gave 
warning of what February 
would bring. 


By the time this is published 
and in your hands, you may 
have positive proof as to 
whether or not we were again 
right and, general financial 
circles wrong. 


OUR READERS 
ARE EXCITED 


We have been flooded with 
congratulatory messages by 
phone, letter and wire, of 
which the following excerpt is 
typical : 
“You may or may not be in- 
terested in receiving letters 
from your readers . . . but 
you hit the nail on the head 
so accurately in your Feb. 
20-25 “buying period” that 
I thought you should have 
an orchid, or at least a pat 
on the back. 
2-22-46, P.W.C., 
Athens, Ga. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 
APRIL CYCLE 
FORECAST 
To new readers only, we will 

send: 
(a) Cycle Forecast on stocks for 
April. 


(lk) Chart of combined Cycle and 
Technical factors. 


(c) Name of a low-priced Special 
Situation—with chart analysis. 
(d) Charts and discussions of a 
low-priced metal and two oil 

equities — PLUS 
(e) ye of March 15, 19, 22, 

23 April 2. 
20 


All for only........ 


All of the above, with Stock 
Trend Bulletins for six 
months, plus 1946 ‘Cycle 
Forecast for corresponding 


ienities $55 L] 


All of the above, with Stock 
Trend Bulletins for one 
year, plus complete 1946 


Cycle Forecast. . $100 ‘a 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div, F-315 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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Long-Term Trend Still Upward 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


July August September October 


Last month’s sharp reaction amounted 
to about 10% measured from Feb- 
ruary 2 top in D-J industrials. This 
compares with 11% setback in 1943, 
but that decline was spread over 4 
months whereas latest one covered only 
17 trading days. All bull markets are 
susceptible to corrective setbacks of 
this type which merely serve to “con- 
solidate” previous advance and place 
market in position to go forward to 
new highs. 

Present market is close parallel to 
situation 20 years ago. In February- 
March 1926 sharp reaction carried 
D-J industrials down 27 points, or 
somewhat more than half of preceding 
upswing. Recent setback amounted to 
21 points, erasing almost half of post- 
war advance. 

Sequel 20 years ago was biggest bull 
market in history with average prices 
about trebling in period of 34 years. 
A duplication of that pattern now 
would carry D-J above 500 some time 
in 1949. On basis of fundamentals, 
such as interest rates, monetary infla- 
tion and enormous visible markets for 
goods, both domestic and for export, 
common stocks are more attractive 
now than they were two decades ago. 

Nearby market promises to be selec- 
tive affair with averages backing and 
filling as cross-currents develop among 
individual stocks. Some time in second 
quarter, however, new highs appear 
probable as business gets into full 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


50 
January February Mareh 


November December : 





stride following settlement of strikes 
and clearing out of bottlenecks. 

There is only scant possibility that 
bull market is ended and will be fol- 
lowed by major bear trend. Further 
depression of business and market 
seems highly unlikely until after big 
building boom. Moreover, price-lifting 
force of inflation will be with us for 
prolonged period. 

Best “buys” now for participation of 
extension of upswing include: Coppers, 
Amusements, Steels, Department Stores 
and Building stocks. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Gordon L. Edwards has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of U. S. Steel 
Corp. . 

Vincent S. Welch has been named 
vice-president in charge of agency and 
sales operations of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S. 

George E. Williamson, elected presi- 
dent of Strathmore Paper Co. 

George W. Mason, president of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., has been 
elected president of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. 

W. S. Hackworth has been elected 
president of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Ry. 
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Factors Controlling Stock Market 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


” my opinion, the controlling fac- 
tors in the stock market outlook at 
present are: 

1. Government-created low money 
rates. Yields on best bonds are very 
low. Because of this, investors rightly 
hesitate to sell a stock with a good 
yield, where the dividend appears 
likely to be maintained. In time, best 
stocks might yield but 3%. 

2. A large accumulated demand 
throughout the world for articles of all 
kinds. It will take a long time to fill 
the demand for some items, such as 
motor cars, houses and buildings of 
various types, railroad equipment. In 
some lines, productive capacity is so 
great that much of the urgent demand 
can be supplied, perhaps, before the 
end of 1947. 

3. Unfair government price and 
wage policies are creating a high over- 
head for industry. Industry should be 
permitted to make good earnings while 
the demand is large, to take care of 
the bad years. 

4. Present government policies will 
reduce the estimates of earnings for 
many stocks. 

5. The outlook would brighten if 
the Republicans should win control of 
the House next November. 


SOME STOCKS HIGH ENOUGH 


As I have previously stated, some 
groups of stocks seem high enough 
anyway: air lines, liquors, department 
stores, railroads, banks. With present 
price controls, even motors advanced 
high enough. It is possible that the bull 
market peaks for these groups have 
been reached. 

At present, I believe the least risk 
exists in stocks such. as: Deere, Gen- 
eral Electric, leading oils, Consolidated 
Edison, Brooklyn Union Gas, General 
Refractories, California Packing, Na- 
tional Cash Register, Ritter. 

The New Dealers have persisted in 
their campaign to socialize the United 
States, aided by the CIO and .Comu- 
nists. Their ultimate goal is govern- 
ment ownership and operation of in- 
dustry. Industry and finance have not 
been united or militant in their oppo- 
sition to this campaign. Some day, the 
nation will reap the whirlwind sowed 
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by New Deal extremists. Current labor 
troubles are a sample. 

In stocks, as in other walks of life, 
the price of safety is Eternal Vigilance. 

In December, 1942, this column pre- 
dicted that the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Averages (then 115) would double 
before the end of the rising stock cycle. 
They have since advanced to 207, 
which substantially fulfilled the pre- 
diction. Unless government wage and 
price policies are changed, it is uncer- 
tain whether the averages will make 
new highs. There is ground for doubt 
on this subject pending a clearing of 
government policies. 


PREDICTIONS REVIEWED 


On January 1, 1944, this column 
made the following predictions, which 
likewise have been substantially ful- 
filled. 


Price 

When Pre- High 
Recom- dicted Price 
mended Price Reached 


Allis-Chaimers ...... $36 $75 $58 
American Bank Note 16 35 41 
American Metals ... 22 50 41 
Brunswick-Balke ... 16- 35 40 
Chavalett: sniicdsiiiasl. 78 150 141 
Colgate-Palmolive .. 23 45 50 
Columbia Pictures .. 16 35 45 
Commercial In. Trust 42 75 58 
Consolidated Edison. 21 50 36 
oe. ee 18 40 44 
General Electric .... 36 75 52 
General Refractories. 20 45 

General Motors ..... 50 90 80 
Goodyear: .......... 36 75 71 
Inter’l Harvester .... 70 100 100 
Sa ee 56 8 118 
Montgomery Ward .. 44 80 83 
NOWDGEEY, 0.0cccces. 52 85 162 
Singer Mfg. ......... 220 400 374 
Socony-Vacuum .... 12 25 18 
Standard Oil of N.J. 54 100 69 
Studebaker ......... 12 30 34 
i S i138 97 


Univ. Leaf Tobacco 67 110 110 


U. S. Steel has done very well since 
recommended here. Until government 
policies change for the better, I doubt 
whether the price of 125 will be ful- 
filled. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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A NEW EDITION 
of this famous book... 
REVISED RIGHT UP TO 
THE MOMENT OF GOING 
TO PRESS... 


» Timely! 
» Ioportant! 
» Aaorbing! 


‘Towne who read the 
first edition of “THIS IS THE ROAD 
TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 
have benefitted greatly in their 
trading activities. New readers will 
find this latest edition just as vital 
to their trading. Written in simple 
language, it explains the basic ele- 
ments for profitable trading, and 
lays down easily understood, work- 
able rules. The book has been re- 
vised and rewritten to take into 
full account the present market 
position right up to the time of 
going to press. 

SENT ON 15 DAYS 
FREE APPROVAL 


Purchase price refunded 
upon request 















SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-3 
837 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 

Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 
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... on the Business of Life 


We should not, after the most de- 
vastating war of all times, expect too 
much too fast, even in this country 
with its great material resources and 
relative prosperity. We should not ex- 
pect that there can spring forth an 
economy so perfectly functioning that 
all ills are forever banished. We should 
be able to expect, however, an orderly 
America, opportunity for work and a 
resumption of our economic and social 
progress. Above all, we should expect 
that America will be kept the land of 
freedom and opportunity. 

—Tuomas W. Lamont. 


A great leader never sets himself 
above his followers except in carrying 
responsibilities. —JuLes OrMmonr. 


“Theirs not to make reply, theirs not 
to reason why,” may be a good enough 
motto for men who are on their way 
to be shot. But from such men expect 
no empires to be builded, no inven- 
tions made, no great discoveries 
brought to light. —Bruce Barton. 


If we make religion our business, 
God will make it our blessedness. 


—H. G. J. Apa. 


Reprove thy friend privately; com- 
mend him publicly. —So ton. 


No man who continues to add some- 
thing to the material, intellectual and 
moral well-being of the place in which 
he lives is left long without proper 
reward. —BooKeErR T. WASHINGTON. 


No power is strong enough to be 
lasting if it labors under the weight 
of fear. 


When a fool has made up his mind 
the market has gone by. 
—SPANISH PROVERB. 


The grandest of all laws is the law 
of progressive development. Under it, 
in the wide sweep of things, men grow 
wiser as they grow older, and societies 
better. —BoveE, 
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—CICERO. 


In all wordly things that a man pur- 
sues with the greatest eagerness and 
intention of mind, he finds not half the 
pleasure in the actual possession of 
them as he proposed to himself in the 
expectation. —SoutTu. 


What a person praises is perhaps a 
surer standard, even, than what he 
condemns, of his character, informa- 
tion and abilities. No wonder, then, 
that most people are so shy of praising 
anything. —HAaRE. 


Never try to reason the prejudice 
out of a man. It was not reasoned into 
him, and cannot be reasoned out. 

—SYDNEY SMITH. 


You will find that the mere resolve 
not to be useless, and the honest desire 
to help other people, will, in the quick- 
est and delicatest ways, improve your- 
self. _  —RUSsKIN. 


Peace is a militant state, which is 
not secured by wishful thinking .. . 
If we are to be sure of our liberty, we 
must be ready to fight for it. 

—GEN. JoNATHAN WAINWRIGHT. 


The more the veil is lifted from the 
origin and increase of those forces 
which brought about the war, the 
clearer it becomes that they were the 
heirs, the bearers and continuers of 
errors of which the essential element 
was the neglect, overthrow, denial and 
contempt of Christian thought and 
principles. —Pore Pius XII. 





A TEXT 


If ye continue my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed; 
and ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make ye 
free. —StT. JoHN 8:31-32. 
Sent in by F. J. Bradley, Buffalo, 
N. Y. What is your favorite text? 


A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











Reading maketh a full man; con. 
ference a ready man; and writing an 
exact man; and, therefore, if a man 
write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he confer little, he had 
need have a present wit; and if he 
read little, he had need have much 
cunning, to seem to know that he doth 
not. —Bacon. 


As long as war is regarded as 
wicked it will always have its fascina- 
tions. When it is looked upon as vul- 
gar, it will cease to be popular. 


/ —QOscar WILDE. 


There are two things needed in these 
days; first, for rich men to find out 
how poor men live; and, second, for 
poor men to know how rich men 
work. —E. ATKINsON. 


Every so often we hear people clam- 
or for “a change.” Let’s change the 
Constitution, change the form of Gov- 
ernment, change everything for better 
or worse except to change the only 
thing that needs changing first: The 
human heart and our standard of suc- 
cess and human values. 

—Wws. J. H. Boetcker. 


All work and no rest takes the 
spring and bound out of the most 
vigorous life. Time spent in judicious 
resting is not time wasted, but time 


gained. —M. B. Grier. 


If Americans can give an example 
of the effectiveness of honest reasoning 
and spiritual responsibility, the whole 
world will take hope. 

—Davip LAWRENCE. 


Do today’s duty, fight today’s temp- 
tation; do not weaken and distract 
yourself by looking forward to things 
you cannot see, and could not under- 
stand if you saw them. 

—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Preventives of evil are far better 
than remedies; cheaper and easier of 
application, and surer in result. 

—Tryon Epwarps. 


The invectives against capital in the 
hands of those who have it are double- 
faced, and when turned about are 
nothing but demands for capital in the 
hands of those who have it not, in or- 
der that they may do with it just what 
those who have it are now doing with 
it. —W. G. SUMNER. 
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Every PIN marks a wholesale supply point. 


EVERY POINT is a convenient source of supply 
for Texaco fuels and lubricants. 


ONE PURCHASING AGREEMENT sets up this serv- 
ice for all your plants, wherever located .. . 





INSURING each plant the benefits of product 


uniformity and so, uniformity of perform- 
ance and operating economy ... 


The Texas Company 


... to serve all your plants — wherever located 


Plus improved quality of petroleum prod- 
ucts as a result of wartime developments 
and continuous research .. . 


Pius the services of skilled Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineers — to cooperate in increasing 
output, reducing costs. 


‘PHONE the nearest of the more than 2300 
wholesale supply points or write to The 
Texas Company, National Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 









—in all § 
48 States 


2300 Supply Points , 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


840 N. Michigan Avenue 122 E. 42nd St. 235 Montgomery Street 660 St. Catherine Street, West 
Chicago 11 New York 17 San Francisco 4 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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